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VENICE IN 1819. 


BXTRACTED FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF GENERAL DE LA HARPE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1819. 


THE LION’S JAWS—SANGUINARY 
COUNCIL OF TEN—BRIDGE OF 
SIGHS. 

I HAD not seen this former Queen 
of the Ocean for thirty-eight years, 

and the first thing that struck me was 

the small number of vessels that I saw 
on the canal, which extends along the 
large and beautiful road leading from 

Padua to Zusine, opposite Venice. 

Formerly this canal was covered with 

boats, gondolas, and vessels of every 

description, which crossed each other 
in all directions ; and loaded with goods 

or travellers, showed the vicinity of a 


flourishing city. The same difference 200d 
‘ing difficulty of the entrance of the port 


between formerly and now appeared 
again on entering the city on the great 
canal, which was not now, as it used 
to be, covered with gondolas, barks, 
and ships. ‘The most beautiful pala- 
ces stand along this great canal, once 
one of the most delightful and popu- 
lous quarters of the city; at present 
many of these palaces are uninhabited, 
many are fallen into ruins, others are 
sold to be pulled down. The place of 
St. Mark, aad the Canal de la Giude- 
ca, offer subject for the same observa- 
tions. Nothing could equal the lively 
and crowded scene which the former 
presented, when Venice was an inde- 
pendent city. Those travellers who 
have given us so many interesting de- 
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scriptions of it, would now be not a 
little astonished to meet with nothing 
of what had formerly caught their at- 
tention, except buildings; even the 
coffee-houses possess none of their for- 
mer splendour. 

The civil governor of the kingdom of 
Lombardy and Venice inhabits that 
part of the Procuratia which Napoleon 
had made his palace, and rebuilt; an 
elegant terrace, planted with trees, com~ 


mands the broad and deep canal of the 


Porto Mercantile of Venice. Once 
it was covered with merchantmen ; 
now, on the contrary, the neighbour- 
hood of Trieste,the continually increas- 


of Venice, the overthrow of the Repub- 
li@, and probably also the new system 
of government, have had a bad ef- 
fect on its navigation: stat nominis 
umbra, 

The Canal de la Giudeca is undoubt- 
edly the finest to be seen in Venice. 
Along it stand the most remarkable 
buildings ; for example, the Procura- 
zia, la Piazzetta, with the two pillars, 
on one of which stood the lion of St. 
Mark, the Ducal palace, the magnifi- 
cent churches of St. Giorgio Maggiore 
and del Redemptore, and the Sclavoni- 
an quay, to which adjoins a public gar- 
den, made by order of Napoleon. 


The ducal palace, the architecture of | 


which is striking, but not very tasteful, 
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is now inhabited by the chanceries of 
the new vovernment. The lion’s jaws, 
which stood open under the colonade 
of the ground-story, tor informers, have 
disappeared ; the inscription of Denun- 
zie Segrete is no longer read. Would 
to God that with the name, the thing 
itself may also have vanished ! It might 
have been proper, as a wholesome war- 
ning to high officers, to leave in their 
place the marble tablets, upon which 
the sentences pronounced against crim- 
inals of rank were inscribed. 

The saloon of the Great Couneil, 
and the Pregadi, are ornamented with 
many historical paintings, in which 
Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, Palma, 
&c. &c, represent the great deeds in the 
History of Venice. The Dandaio, the 
Contarini, the Badoe, the Morosini, &c. 
may recognise their forefathers in the 
doges and heroes of those times. But 
what a dreadful shuddering must seize 
them, when they view these monu- 
meats of national glory in their present 
state! I pity them if they have not the 
means to remove; but if they possess 
them, they must resemble very little 
those great men from whom they are 
descended, since they can endure the 
torment of witnessing the funeral obse- 
quies of their country. I could not 
conquer the uneasy sensation which I 
felt, when I passed through that impos- 
ing desert, called the Marine Arsenal, 
accompanied by a very well informed 
man, who bore one of the most celebra- 
ted names in history, and explained ev- 
ery thing to me with as perfect compo- 
sure, asif no manes of his ancestors 
dwelt in these halls, which announced 
their great deeds. What is it that has 
produced this moral degeneracy ? It is 
because, fora longtime, national spirit 
has no longer prevailed in Venice! 
Several descendants of the twelve tri- 
bunes, who in the seventh century elec- 
ted the first Doge, have solicited the 
titles of counts or barons, 

The institution of the terrible Coun- 
cil of Ten, the necessary result of the 
unjust operation executed by the Doge 
Gradenigo, may be considered as the 
slow poison which led Venice to its 
destruction. Several families succeed- 
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ed in making the cause of the public 
their own. It was the fruit of the ter. 
ror, inspired by the merciless severity 
of the Council of Ten, that at last not 
a single person remained in Venice 
who deserved to be called a citizen: 
and, what has happesed no where else, 
the approach of danger did not inflame 
any of those ardent souls who despise 
danger when the deliverance of their 
country isatstake. Venice fell, though 
ithad at its command two hundred 
armed and equipped gun-boats, fifteen 
thousand good soldiers cantoned in the 
Lagunes, and above nine bundred pie- 
ces of cannon mounted in the batteries, 
Inexpugoable on the side of the Lagu- 
nes, but more so on that of the sea; 
there is no stronger military situation 
in Europe. But the country had ceas- 
ed to exist. The chief persons of the 
state eared only for their possessions 
on the terra firma, and the commanders 
of the armed force did not dare to save 
the country, in spite of the Council of 
Ten, as they knew very well that in a 
few months the Decemvirs would have 
them seized and strangled, for having 
bad the boldness to act without waiting 
for their commands. — 

I bad the curiosity to visit the apart. 
ments and the prisons of that terrible 
council. Formerly no Venetian pas- 
sed, without trembling, this fatal door, 
over which was inscribed: Cupi de’ 
Diecit. Now the signs of terror have 
disappeared. The apartments of the 
Council of Ten, and of the state inquis- 
itors, are connected with a secret staif- 
case, by which the victims were led. 
Some were brought down from the 
prisons known by the name of Piombi, 
the leads, because they were situated 
under the leads of the Dueal Palace. 
Other victims were led by a staircase 
to the Bridge of Sighs (pont des sou- 
pirs). and from thence into the dread- 
ful subterraneous vaults which were 
built on a level with a solitary canal, 
and were so damp that the wood 18 
them was rotten. One of these vaults 
was used for strangling the prisoners. 
The criminal, who was brought with a 
rope round his neck into this chamber 
of death, was placed before an iron 
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grating, behind which, in an adjoining 

ssage, stood the executioner, who 
took hold of the end of the string, and 
with a screw put an end to the being of 
the unhappy person, whose corpse was 
thrown, with a stone round his neck, 
into the canal through a window, the 
gratings of which opened for these 
works of darkness. 

I cannot express the profound indig- 
nation which seized me amidst these 
silent testimonies of human perversity. 
People admire, and I have no objection 
to admit the great character displayed 
by Venice in critical moments ; but it 
is impossible for a brave man, of what- 
ever political persuasion he may ‘be, 
when he visits the monuments from 
which I am just returned, not to con- 
gratulate Kurope on the disappearance 
of this dreadful instrument of tyranny, 
which was begun to be imitated else- 
where. 

In wandering through these apart- 
ments of aristocratical vengeance, you 
begin to perceive, how it could be pos- 
sible for a republic, so mighty as Ve- 
nice was, to fall so unworthily and 
shamefully. ‘The explanation of this 
enigma is written on the walls of the 
Council of ‘Fen. There is written a 
great lesson to all states, but particular- 
ly to independent states, that, when the 
hour of danger approaches, the moral 
strength of the state alone can be its 
anchor of safety. 

I now return to more pleasing sub- 
jects. In the saloon of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts are the finest pictures 
of the first masters of the Venetian 
school : here is a large picture by ‘Ti- 
tian, perhaps the most beautiful of his 
works, ‘This collection of the works 
of the greatest masters affords amateurs 
and artists the opportunity to compare 
them, and will protect many master- 
Pleces from destruction, with which 
they are threatened by the dampness of 
the churches. 

_ The want and the necessity of pay- 
ing their debts has obliged many no- 
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blemen to sell the most beautiful pic- 
tures which they inherited from their 
forefathers, so that you cannot depend 
on the old descriptions of picture galle- 
ries. On visiting the collection of pic- 
turesin the Palazzo Nani, I observed 
the helm ofa hero of thisname, which 
hung on the wall of the corridor, or 
hall, through which you pass in the pal- 
aces of the Venetian nobility to the 
chambers themselves. It seems that 
this custom of the Romans, which is 
so well calculated to excite generous 
emulation, was imitated by the Vene- 
tians, whose republic is, as it were, the 
link which connects the time of the 
Romans with ours. What sorrowful 
reflections must the young Venetians of 
the present day make, if they are told 


the signification of these decorations, — 


which are often covered with ignoble 
dust ! 

The four bronze horses stand again 
on their old place over the gateway of 
St. Mark. They stood better before 
the Tuilleries, only they ought not to 
have been yoked to the triumphal car 
of the greatest enemy that liberty ever 
bad. When TI saw them arrive, and 
put up at Paris, I asked myself, think- 
ing of their different journies, whither 
are they yetto go? At thattime Fdid 
not think that I should see them depart 
again; and who knows if American 
fleets may not in the course of a centu- 
ry fetch them from Europe, when the 
arts and sciences leave this quarter of 
the globe, to continue the progress 
which they have long made from the 
east to the west. 

As a military station Venice has not 
its equal in Europe. Even if the terra 


firma were conquered, Venice would . 


not fali on that account, and the forces 
collected here would be at all times 
able, without being attacked themselves; 
to undertake expeditions with a great 
force against the Continent, which 
would render the possession of the lat- 
ter for a long time doubtful, 
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Extracted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, October 1819. 


COLERIDGE. 


y Ss! the midst of the many new claim- 

ants which have arisen on every 
hand to solicit the ear and the favour of 
the readers of poetry, we are not sure 
that any one has had so much reason to 
complain of the slowness and inadequa- 
cy of the attention bestowed upon him 
as this gentleman, who is, comparatively 
Speaking, a veteran of no inconsiderable 
Standing. Itis not easy to determine 
in what proportions the blame of his 
misfortunes should be divided between 
himself and his countrymen. That 
both have conducted themselves very 
culpably—at least very unwisel y—be- 
gins at length, we helieve, to be ac- 
knowledged by most of those whose 
opinion is of any consequence. As for 
us, we can never suppose ourselves to 
be ill employed when we are doing any 
thing that may serve in any measure to 
correct the errors of the public judg- 
ment on the one hand, or to stimulate 
the efforts of ill-requited, and thence, 
perhaps, desponding or slumbering 
genius on the other, 

The exercise of those unfair, and 
indeed wicked arts, by which the su- 
perficial mass of readers are so easily 
swayed in all their judgments, was, 
in this instance, more than commonly 
easy, by reason of the many singular 
eccentricities observable in almost all 
the productions of Mr. Coleridge’s 
muse, What was already fantastic, it 
could be no difficult matter for 
those practised wits to represent as 
utterly unmeaning, senseless, and ab-~ 
surd, But perhaps those who are ac- 
customed to chuckle over the ludicrous 
analysis of serious poems, so common 
in Our most popular reviews, might not 
be the worse for turning to the Diction- 
naire Philosophique, and seeing with 
what success the same weapons have 
been employed there, (by much greater 
Wits, it is true) to transform and degrade 
into subjects of vulgar merriment all 
the beautiful narratives of the sacred 
books—their sublime simplicity and 
most deep tenderness, It is one of the 
most melancholy things in human 


nature, to see how often the grandest 
mysteries of the meditative soul lie at 
the mercy of surface-skimming ridicule, 
and self-satisfied rejoicing ignorance, — 
It is like seeing the most solemn ges. 
tures of human dignity mimicked into 
grotesque absurdities by monkeys, Now, 
to our mind, the impropriety of the 
treatment which has been bestowed upon 
Mr. Coleridge, is mightily increased by 
the very facilities which the peculiari- 
ties of the poet himself afforded for its 
infliction. -It is a thing not to be de- 
nied, that, even under the most favoura- 
ble of circumstances, the greater part of 
the readers of English poetry could 
never have been expected thoroughly 
and intimately to understand the scope 
of those extraordinary productions— 
but this ought only to have acted as an 
additional motive with those who pro- 
fessto be the guides of public opinion, 
to make them endeavour, as far as 
might in them lie, to render the true 
merits of those productions more visible 
to the eye of the less penetrating or less 
reflective. Unless such be the duty of 
professional critics on such occasions— 
and one, too, of the very noblest duties 
they can ever be called upon to dis- 
charge—we have erred very widely in 
all our ideas concerning such matters. 
Our only wish for the present, is to 
offer a few remarks in regard to one or 
two of his individual productions, which 
may perhaps excite the attention of 
such of our readers as have never yet 
paid any considerable attention to any 
of them, 
The longest poem in the collection of 
the Sibylline Leaves, is the Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner—and to our feel- 
ing, it is by far the most wonderlul 
also—the most original—and the most 
touching of all the productions of its 
author. From it alone, we are inclin- 
ed to think an idea of the whole poetical 
genius of Mr. Coleridge might be 
gathered, such as could rs SN 
any very important addition either 0 
extent or of distinctness, irom a perusal 
of the whole of his other works. To 
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speak of it at all is extremely difficult ; 
above all the poems with which we are 

uainted in any language—it is a 
poem to be felt—cherished—mused 
upon—not to be talked about—not 
capable of being described—analyzed 
—or criticised, It is the wildest of 
all the creations of genius—it is not like 
a thing of the living, listening, moviog 
world—the very music of its words is 
like the melancholy mysterious breath 
of something sung to the sleeping ear— 
its images have the beauty—the gran- 
deur—the incoherence of some mighty 
vision. The loveliness and the terror 
glide before us in turns—with, at one 
moment, the awful shadowy dimness 
—at another, the yet more awful dis- 
tinctness of a majestic dream. 

Dim and shadowy, and incoherent, 
however, though it be—how blind, 
how wilfully, or how foolishly blind 
must they have been who refused to 
see any meaning or purpose in the 
Tale of the Mariner! The imagery, 
indeed, may be said to be heaped up 
to superfluity—and so it is—the lan- 
guage to be redundant—and the nar- 
rativeconfused. Butsurely those who 
cavilled at these things, did not consider 
into whose mouth the poet has put this 
ghastly story. A guest is proceeding 
to a bridali—the sound of the merry 
music is already in his ears—and the 
light shines clearly from the threshold 
to guide him to the festival. He is 
arrested on his way by an old man, 
who constrains him to listen—he seizes 
him by the hand—that he shakes free 
—but the old man has a more inevita- 
ble spell, and he holds him, and will 
not be silent. 

He holds him with his glittering eye, 

The wedding-guest stood still, 


And listens like a three-years child: 
The mariner hath his will. 

The wedding-guest sat on a stone, 
He cannot chuse but hear— 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed inariner. 

* e * * 7 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red asa rose is she: 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy- 


The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot chuse but hear— 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed mariner. 


Contemporary Poets—Coleridge. 


In the beginning of the mariner’s 


narrative, the language has all the im- © 


us of a storm—aud when the ship 
is suddenly locked among the polar ice, 
the change is as instantaneous: as it is 
awful. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around: _ 

It cracked and growled, and roared and how!l'd, 
Like noises in a swound ! 


At length did cross an Albatross : 
Thorough the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 

The helmsman steered us through ! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or-play, 

Came to the Mariner’s hoilo! 


In mist or cloud, or mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine. 


* God save thee ancient Mariner ! 

From the fiends that plague thee thus!— 
Why look’'st thou so ?”—With my cross bow 
I shot the Albatross ! 


All the subsequent miseries of the crew 
are represented by the poet as having 
been the consequences of this violation 
of the charities of sentiment; and these 
are the same miseries which the critics 
have spoken of, as being causeless and 
unmerited! We have no difficulty in 
confessing, that the ideas on which the 
intent of this poem hinges, and which 
to us seem to possess all beauty and 
pathos, may, after all, have been select- 
ed by the poet with a too great neglect 
of the ordinary sympathies. But if 
any one will submit himself to the 
magic that is around him, and suffer 
his senses and his imagination to be 
blended together, and exalted by the 
melody of the charmed words, and the 
splendour of the unnatural apparitions 
with which the mysterious scene is 
opened, surely he will experience no 
revulsion towards the centre and spirit 
of this lovely dream. There is the 
very essence of tenderness in the 
remorseful delight with which the Mar- 
iner dwells upon the image of the 
* pious bird of omen good,” as it 


Every day, for food or play, 
Came to the Mariner's hollo { 
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And the convulsive shudder with which 
he narrates the treacherous issue, be- 
speaks to us po pangs more than seem 
to have followed justly on that inhos- 
pitable crime. Jt seems as if the very 
spirit of the universe had been stunned 
by the wanton cruelty of the Mariner 
—as if earth, sea, and sky, had all be- 
come dead and stagnant io the extinction 
of the moving breath of love and gen- 
tleness. 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 


Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 

We struck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle asa painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: O Christ ! 
That ever this shouid be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and reut, 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 
Ah! wella-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


In the “ weary time” which follows, a 
spectre-ship sails between them and 
the “broad bright sun” in the west. 
This part of the poem is much improv- 
ed in this last edition of it, The male 
and the female skeleton in the spectre- 
ship,or, as they are now called,“ Dearu 
and Lire-1n-pEATH,” have diced for 
the sbip’s crew—aud she, the latter, has 
won the ancient Mariner. These 
verses are, we think, quite new. The 
second of them is, perhaps, the most 
exquisite in the whole poem. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 


* The game is done! I've won, I’ve won!” 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


The Sun's rim dips; the stars rush out : 
At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper,o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listened and leoked sideways up ! 
Fear at my heart, as ata cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
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The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white ; 
From the sails the dews did drip— 

Till clombe above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

The crew, who had approved in calm: 
ness the sin that bad been committed 
In wantonness and madness, die,—and 
the Mariner alone is preserved by the 
rise of an expiatory feeling in bis mind, 
Pain, sorrow, remorse, these are not 
enough ;—the wound must be healed 
by a heartfelt sacrifice to the same 
spirit of universal love which had been 
bruised in its infliction. 

The moving Moon went up the sky, 

And no where did abide : 


Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside— 


Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like Apri! hoar-trost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 

A stilland awfui red. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in wacks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

¥ watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coited and swam; and every tack 
Was a flash of golden fire, 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gusht from my heart, 
And I biessed them unaware ! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The self same moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, aud sank 

Like lead into the sea, 


It is needless to proceed any longer in 
this, for the principle of the poem is all 
contained in the last of these extracts. 
Had the ballad been more interwoven 
with sources of prolonged emotion ex- 
tending throughout—and had _ the re- 
lation of the imagery to the purport and 
essence of the piece been a little more 
close—it does not seem to us that any 
thing more could have been desired in 
a poem such as this, As it is, the effect 
of the wild wandering magnificence of 
imagination in the details of the dream- 
like story is a thing that cannot be for- 
gotten, It is asif we had seen real 
spectres, and were for ever to be haunt- 
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ed. The unconnected and fantastic 
yariety of the images that have been 
piled up before us works upon the 
fancy, as an evening sky made up of 
half lurid castellated clouds—half of 
clear unpolluted azure—would upon 
the eye. Itislike the fitful concert of 
fine sounds which the Mariner himself 
hears after his spirit has been melted,and 
the ship has begun to sail homewards. 
Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the Sun ; 


Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now ome by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the sky-lark sing : 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now ‘twas like all instruments, 
Now likea lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel's song, 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 


It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till neon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune, 

The conclusion has always appeared 
tous to be happy and gracefulin the 
utmost degree. ‘The actual surface-life 
of the world is brought close into con- 
tact with the life of sentiment—the 
soul that is as much alive, and enjoys, 
and suffers as much in dreams and vi- 
sions of the night as by daylight, One 
feels with what a heavy eye the Ancient 
Mariner must look and listen to the 
pomps and merry-makings—even to 
the innocent enjoyments—of those 
whose experience has only been of 
things tangible. One feels that to him 
another world—we do not mean a 
supernatural, but a more exquisitely 
and deeply natural world—thas been 
revealed—and that the repose of his 
spirit can only be in the contemplation 
of things that are not to pass away. 
The sad and solemn indifference of 
his mood is communicated to his hearer 
—and we feel that even after reading 
what he had heard, it were better to 
“turn from the bridegroom’s door.” 
© Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone ona wide wide sea : 


So ionely *twas, that God himself’ 
Scarce seemed there to be 


© sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me, 
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To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company !— 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay ! 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and smal! : 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone; and now the Wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 


He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn ; 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow mern,—— 

Of all the author’s productions, the 
one which seems. most akin to the 
Ancient Mariner, is Christabel, a won- 
derful piece of poetry, which has been 
far less understood, and is as yet far less 
known than the other. This perform- 
ance does not make its appearance in 
the Sibylline Leaves—but we hope 
Mr. Coleridge will never omit it in any 
future collection. |The reception it 
met with was no doubt a very dis- 
couraging one, more particularly when 
contrasted with the vehement admira- 
tion which seems to have been expres- 
sed by all who saw it while yet in 
MS. Mr. Coleridge, however, should 
remember that the opinions of the few 
who saw and admired Christabel then, 
may very well, without any over- 
weening partiality on his part, be pat 
into competition with the many who 
have derided it since. Those who 
know the secret history of the poem, 
and compare it with the productions 
of the most popular poets of our time, 
will have no difficulty in perceiving 
how deep an impression bis remarka- 
ble creation had made on the minds of 
those of bis contemporaries, whose ap- 
probation was most deserving to be an 
object of ambition with such a man as 
Mr.Coleridge. In many respects he 
seems too anxious to enjoy the advan- 
tages of an inspired writer, and to pro- 
duce his poetry at once in its perfect 
form—like the palaces which spring 
out of the desert in complete splendour 
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atasingle rubbing of the lamp in the 
Arabian Tale. But carefulness above 
all is necessary to a poet in these latter 
days, when the ordinary medium 
through which things are viewed is so 
very far from being poetical—and when 
the natural strain of scarcely any man’s 
associations can be expected to be of 
that sort which is most akin to high and 
poetical feeling. There is no question 
there are many, very many passages in 
the poetry of this writer, which shew 
what excellent things may be done 
under the impulse of a happy moment 
—passages in which the language— 
above all things—has such aérial graces 
as would have been utterly beyond the 
reach of any person who might have 
attempted to produce the like, without 
being able to lift his spirit into the 
same ecstatic mood. It isnotto be 
denied, however, that among the whole 
of his poems there are only a few in 
the composition of which he seems to 
have been blessed all throughout with 
the same sustaining energy of afflatus. 
The Mariner—we need not say—is 
one of these. The poem Love is 
another—and were Christabel com- 
pleted as it has been begun, we doubt 
not it would be allowed by all who are 
capable of tasting the merits of such 
poetry, to be a third—and, perhaps, the 
most splendid of the three. 

It is impossible to gather from the 
part which has been published any 
conception of what is the meditated 
conclusion of the story of Christabel. 
Incidents can never be fairly judged of 
till we know what they lead to. Of 
those which occur in the first and second 
cantos of this poem, there is no doubt 
many appear at present very strange 
and disagreeable, and the sooner the 
remainder comes forth to explain them, 
the better. One thing is evident, that 
no man need sit down to read Christa- 
bel with any prospect of gratification, 
whose mind has not rejoiced habitually 
in the luxury of visionary and super- 
stitious reveries. He that is determined 
to try every thing by thestandard of 
what is called common sense, and who 
has an aversion to admit, even in poetry, 
of the existence of things more than are 
dreamt of in philosophy, had better 
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not open this production, which js only 
proper fora solitary couch and a mid- 
night taper. Mr. Coleridge is the prince 
of superstitious poets ; and he that does 
not read Christabel with a strange and 
harrowing feeling of mysterious dread 
may be assured that his soul is made of 
impenetrable stuff. 

In these two poems the poetical fac- 
ulties of Coleridge are abundantly ex- 
hibited in the whole power and charm 
of their native beauty. That such ex- 
ercise of these faculties may have been 
so far injudicious as not calculated to 
awaken much of the ordinary sympathies 
of mankind—but rather addressing 
every thing to feelings of which in 
their full strength and sway only a few 
are capable—all this is a reproach easy 
to be made, and in a great measure per- 
haps it may be a well-founded reproach, 
But nothing surely can be more unfair, 
than to overlook or deny the existence 
of such beauty and such strength on 
any grounds of real or pretended mis- 
application. ‘That the author of these 
productions isa poet of a most noble 
class—a poet most original in his con- 
ceptions—most masterly in his execu- 
tion—above all things a most inimitable 
master of the language of poetry—it is 
impossible to deny. His powers in- 
deed—to judge from what of them that 
has been put forth and exhibited—may 
not be of the widest—or even of the 
very highest kind. So far as they go, 
surely, they are the most exquisite of 
powers. In his mixture of all the awful 
aud all the gentle graces of conception 
—in his sway of wild—solitary—drea- 
my phantasies—in his music of words 
—and magic of numbers—we think he 
stands absolutely alone among all the 
poets of the most poetical age. 

In one of the great John Miiller’s 
early letters, (compositions, by the way, 
which it is a thousand pities the Eng- 
lish reader should have no access to 
admire) there is a fine passionate dis- 
quisition on the power of words—and 
on the unrivalled use of that power 
exemplified in the writings of Rousseau. 
« He sways mankind with that delicious 
might”—says the youthful historian— 
“as Jupiter does with his lightning.’ 
We know not that there is any English 
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et who owes so much to this single 
element of power as Coleridge. It ap- 

ars to us that there is not one of 
them, at least not one that has written 
since the age of Elizabeth, in whose 
use of words the most delicate sense of 
beauty concurs with so much exquisite 
subtlety of metaphysical perception. 
To illustrate this by individual exam- 
ples is out of the question, but we think 
alittle examination would satisfy any 
person who is accustomed to the study 
of language of the justice of what we 
have said.—In the kind of poetry in 
which he has chiefly dealt; there can be 
no doubt the effectof his peculiar maste- 
ry over this instrument has been singu- 
larly happy—more so than, perhaps, it 
couk have been in any other. The 
whole essence of his poetry is more 
akin to music than that of any other 
poetry we haveever met with. Speak- 
ing generally, his poetry is not the poetry 
of high imagination—nor of teeming 
fancy—nor of overflowing septiment— 
least of all, is it the poetry of intense or 
overmastering passion.—If there be 
such a thing as poetry of the senses 
strung to imagination—such is his, It 
lies in the senses, but they are senses 
breathed upon by imagination—having 
reference to the imagination though 
they do not reach to it—having a 
sympathy, not ag union, with the ima- 
gination—like the beauty of flowers. 
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In Milton there is between sense and 
imagination a strict union—their actions 
are blended into one. In Coleridge 
what is borrowed from imagination or 
affection is brought to sense—sense is 
his sphere. In him the pulses of sense 
seem to die away insense. ‘The emo- 
tions in which he deals—even the love 
in which deals—can scarcely he said to 
belong to the class of what are properly 
called passions. ‘The love he describes 
the best is a romantic and spiritual 
movetnent of wonder, blended and ex- 
alted with an ineffable suffusion of the 
powers ofsense. There is more of aerial 
romance, than of genuine tenderness, 
even in the peerless love of his Gene- 
vieve.* His silent emotions are an un- 
known world which her minstrel watches 
with fear and hope—and yet there is 
exquisite propriety in calling that- poem 
Love, for it truly represents the essence 
of that passion—where the power ac- 
quired over the human soul depends so 
much upon the awakening, for a time, 
of the idea of infinitude, and the bath- 
ing of the universal spirit in one inter- 
minable sea of thoughts undefinable. 
We are aware that this inimitable poem 
is better known than any of its author’s 
productions—and doubt not that many 
hundreds of our readers have got it by 
heart long ago, without knowing by 
whom it was written. 
* See Ath. vol, 6, p. 327. 








NARRATIVE OF THE CAPTIVITY OF SALATHE, 


THE 8WISS PAINTER, BY THE BANDITTI IN ITALY. 
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I ’ 
From the Literary Gazette. 


The public has been a good deal interested 
about the exploits of the Banditti, now so 
copiously scattered over Italy. We have 
thought it might, therefore, gratify curiosity 
a little, were we to translate a very naivé 
and characteristic account given of these rob- 
bers by a person who had the misfortune to 
be made prisoner and carried off as a hostage 
by one of their bands. He is sometimes 
simple, and we must confess, prolix in spite 
z all our pains, but still we trust he will be 

ound entertaining, as he is certainly novel 
and curious in his delineations. The whole 
affords a singular picture of the manners of 
Italy in i815. 


I WAS at Olevano, a considerable 
town, about 13 leagues from Rome, 

making some studies in landscape, 
3) = atTHENEUM VoL, 6. 


when a letter from Naples called me 
thither. I went on the 16th of June, 
1819, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, to 
Baron Rumohr, who had a house near 
Olevano, to take leave of bim, and 
found there the historical painter Ram- 
bour, from Mentz. 

A heavy storm coming up, I resolved 
to wait till it was over before I returned 
to Rome. The Baron and I, therefore, 
played at draughts. Meanwhile the 
storm approached and raged with great 
fury ; the rain poured down in torrents, 
and the hail-stones rattled against the 
windows. ‘The horizon darkened, the 
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lightning darted through the black 
clouds, and the rolling of the thunder 
was mixed with the howling of the 
tempest. We,left off our game and rose. 

While we were conversing, the door 
opened, and two men armed with 
muskets entered, and one of them ask- 
ed, in a tone not like that of a wander- 
er or a guest, for the master of the 
house. The Baron, who immediately 
perceived that it was meant for him, 
replied quickly, “1 will call him in- 
stantly,” hurried out of the room, down 
the stairs, and rushed out of the house. 

One of the robbers, for such they 
were, followed him out of the house, 
and levelled his piece at him, but for- 
tunately at the very moment slipped on 
the wet ground, and fell. It appears 
that he bad rather a severe tumble, for 
he lay stunned for some time, which 
gave the Baron time to escape to the 
town. The painter Rambour, who 
had made use of the same opportuni- 
ty to retreat out of the room and run 
down stairs after the baron, was, how- 
ever, violently thrown back into the hall 
by the robber. He saw him level his 
musket, cried out, and while the robber 
was down, got into the kitchen, where 
the cook was preparing the dinner. 

“‘ Here are robbers in the house,” he 
exclaimed, ‘“ how shall we get off?” 
The man, without being disturbed in 
his business, softly replied, “ I know it, 
but I shall notstir. I shall remain here!” 

While this was going forward below, 
I was alone in the room with the other 
robber. T went toand fro, turning all 
my thoughts on the means of an es- 
cape ; I heard Rambour shriek, but 
did not know why. As I was just at 
the door, I quickly seized the latch to 
open it for my flight. But the robber, 
whose hawk’s eye always pursued me, 
put his musket at the same moment to 
my breast. I struck it up with my band ; 
he drew his dagger,and holding it to my 
neck, said, “* Why would you escape ?” 

While the villain, who had been ra- 
ther disconcerted by my striking up his 
gun, was recovering his position, I suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the room and 
running down stairs: I thought myself 
already saved, when a third robber, 
pointing his musket at me, called out, 
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“Stop!” IT was, therefore, obliged to 
surrender myself. 

Rambour had, in the mean +ime 
happily effected his escape through 
back door, ran through several gardens, 
and at last got into a small solitary 
house, under pretence of sheltering him- 
self from the rain. ‘They were already 
acquainted with the circumstance which 
had taken place at the Baron’s, and re. 
lated it to himas news. After a short 
stay, he tried to reach Olevano. 

The robbers, in the interval, searched 
the Baron’s house without finding the 
possessor, who was the object of their 
attempt, and seized a young man who, 
out of ill-timed curiosity,looked at what 
was going forward, and had now to pay 
for his inquisitiveness. He was the 
son of the innkeeper of Olevano, They 
bound him, as well as myself, with a 
rope round the hands, and drove us off. 

Meantime the rain poured down in 
torrents; I had no hat on, for the rob- 
bers would not permit me to return to 
fetch it. One of them, who appeared 
to me to be the leader, took my watch 
away. An alarm was spread by the 
fugitives in the town of Olevano; the 
tocsin was sounded, and the inhabitant: 
collected together. The robbers now 
pushed us on with the butt ends of their 
muskets. We were always obliged to 
hold the hand which was tied fast, on 
our backs, and when I attempted to pull 
it before me, it was immediately drawn 
back with violence by the robber who 
held the rope. 

They were accompanied by a farmer 
of the neighbourhood, who ran on be- 
fore them as their guide, and upon fre- 
quently calling to him, “ to the wood,” 
struck across the fields, to reach it the 
sooner. That they might be able to 
run quicker, they gave their cloaks, 
which were dripping wet, toa goatherd, 
who was coming slowly towards us it 
the heavy rain, and was probably ia 
league with them, for he did not seem 
surprised, or even utter a syllable. 

We arrived at a stream, which is at 
other times inconsiderable, but was now 
much swelled. Here they stopped to 
wait for some of their comrades, and 


the following conversation took place: 


between their leader and me : 
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Robber—“ You must be my security 
for the baron; I shall make you find 
means to get money, or else you shall 
see how we will treat you.” 

“ Here,” (offering him my money, 
which consisted of fifty scudi in gold), 
“here is alll have; now let me de- 
part. Iam a poor painter, have nei- 
ther parents, brothers, nor sisters, and 
gain a scanty livelihood by my art.” 

Robber—( Weighing the money in 
his hand.) Well, it is at least gold. 
You say you are poor, and yet carry so 
much gold about you ; you had also a 
watch, how did you come by these ?” 

“The money I have earned, during 
the winter, by painting, and have saved 
it for a journey to Naples, which | was 
on the poiat of undertaking. As to the 
watch, I received it as a keepsake from 
my father.” * 

Robber—(Throwing the watch to 
one of his men.) ‘“ Look! that’s the 
way. Nobody knows to whom he 
gives it away, nor where things may 
go! But, if, as you say,you are so very 
poor,pray how did you come to Italy?” 

“T came thither with the army, where 
I served in the artillery. Afterwards, I 
was in the Swiss Guard on Mount Ca- 
vallo. But T did not like this, and I 
therefore returned to my art,and now try 
to support myself by it as weil as I can.” 

The leader was satisfied, and made 
me relate a great deal about foreign 
countries and my own campaigns. My 
account seemed to interest him and his 
companions; nay, they even listened 
with visible eagerness to the account of 
many scenes of warfare, as if they felt 
themselves and their wicked profession 
in some measure raised to honour by 
the similarity of the events.* 

They now rose and we travelled 
about five Italian miles, when they 
again halted under a projecting rock, 
and I was given to understand that I 
must here write for my ransom, 

I had my pocket-book with me : one 
of the robbers cut some blank leaves 
out of it with his dagger; a second 
shook in the top of his powder horn 
some gunpowder, and dro a few 
drops of water on it from his hat, and 





* Is there not some truth inthis fine though un- 


conscious stroke ef satire.—Ed 
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thus prepared a substitute for ink, while 
[ pointed a piece of wood, which was 
to serve instead of a pen. ‘Two of the 
robbers held a sail cloth over me, to 
keep off the rain, and a third pointed 
his dagger towards my throat. In this 
position, they began to dictate a letter 
to the Baron, which | wanted to write 
in German, but was compelled by their 
threats to write in their own language. 
It was nearly to the following effect :— 
“ Dear Baron, 

“« | am in danger of losing my life ! 
Send me immediately 2000 scudi ; if 
not I shall be murdered! Do me this 
favour, and save me. SALATHE.” 

Short as this letter was, I wrote it 
with more torment than I had ever 
written a letter in my life. Surrounded 
by banditti; here I saw threatening 
looks, there a naked dagger ; one shout- 
ed in my ear: “ Write this. and that 
also ;” another, on the contrary, load- 
ed me with abuse because I had not 
obeyed his orders. Searcely had I 
finished, when I was obliged to write 
another letter, of similar contents, with 
a demand of 10,000 scudi ransom, to 
the father of the young man, the inn- 
keeper at Olevano ; and the two epis- 
tles were given to the peasant whom 
they had employed as a guide. 

The robbers now set off again, and 
proceeded about five Italian miles 
farther, the whole way up hill, This 
march, during the rain which still con- 
tinued, and the apprehension which I 
could not yet wholly shake off, exhaust- 
ed my strength. Quite faint, [ sunk 
down in the grass, and declared that I 
should die if I did not rest. ‘Fhe rob- 
bers halted for some moments, but they 
then went on as before up the steep 
roads, which I ascended by pulling 
myselfup step after step by the grass. 
At length we reached the summit, and 
lay down under a beech tree, and over- 
looked from this place the whole plain, 
the town of Olevano, and its environa, 

The robbers took advantage of this 
extensive prospect, to look about if any 
danger approached, and soon started 
again for the mountains. They chose 
for their resting place for the night a 
small hollow. ‘The first thing some of 
them did was to make a fire, while oth- 
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ers went to a neighbouring herd and 
took a calf which they skinned to roast 
it. This they managed by laying the 
pieces of flesh on the fire, and when 
one side appeared done they turned it. 

After some hours, a shepherd came, 
who brought them wine and some 
pagnotte (small loaves). The robbers 
seemed to have every where their ac- 
quaintances and confidants, It is 
probably the case universally, but par- 
ticularly here in Italy, where rogues ex- 
ercise their profession, that in the places 
where they are at home, they draw 
about them a number of half rogues, by 
which means they maintain an inter- 
course with the civilized world. Theseare 
the harbourers, spies, informers, receiv- 
ers of stolen goods, &c. 

The leader of the gang observed, 
during dinner, that the shepherd had a 
prayer-book called Santa Croce, he 
took it in his hand and said to me, 
“‘ You can read ; so please to read us 
a prayer out of it.” 

I obeyed his will, and read a prayer. 
The robbers took off their hats, and 
.shewed much devotion, particularly the 
leader ; he sighed frequently, and re- 
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peatedly kissed the crucifix which hung 


about his neck. A strange contrast in 
such rude minds! We see that man, 
even in the lowest degradation, directs 
his eye to holy things. Honest among 
themselves, nay, often strictly jnst, they 
do not wish to fall out with Heaven, 
only what lies between (the world) is 
abused. ‘They would, perhaps, be the 
most worthy people, if they were not 
robbers !* But in this region particu- 
larly, education, manners, government, 
and the unpropitious spirit which hangs 
over this otherwise fine country, have 
nota little to answer for. 

The leader was so delighted by m 
reading, that he ordered the inhabitants 
of Olevano to send him five such prayer 
books. He sat for the most part, lost 
in thought, and gloomy, frequently 
sighed deeply, and spoke very little, 
while the others seemed merry and 
cheerful. It was indeed evident, that 
he kept them in awe, At the same 
time, he appeared to me the most vigi- 
lant and active among them, and also 
stood guard like the rest when it came 


to his turn. 
To be continued. 
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SMEETON’S RE-PRINTS OF SCARCE TRACTS. 
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W E have read nine of these publi- 


cations, and, with the exception 
of the notes to one (the Life of Hugh 
Peters), and some parts of the com- 
piled Life of the Duke of Buckingham, 
most cordially approve of them all. The 
scarce black-letter tracts are especially 
interesting. We shall begin our crit- 
ique with 


“1. No Jest like a true Jest: be- 
ing a compendious record of the merry 
life, and mad exploits of Captain James 
Hind, the great robber of England. 
Together with the close of all at Wor- 
cester, where he was drawn, hanged, 
and quartered, for high treason against 
the Common Wealth, Sept. 24, 1652.” 


This serious yest, which ends in hang- 
ing, is black-letter, and has a curious 
* protracture’ of the captain as a fron- 
tispiece. It affords altogether a curious 


picture of the times, when highway rob- 
beries were not only common, but ac- 
companied with so much of chivalrous 
adventure and comic incident, as to be 
at once interesting as stories, and cha- 
racteristic of the manners of the age. 

" Ttis, perhaps, a fact worthy of obser- 
vation, now that so great an outcry has 
been raised against the executions for 
forgeries of bank notes, that this species 
of crime has only, as it were,superseded 
another class, and that the oumber of 
persons hanged for the imitation of a 
paper currency,is to be viewed, not asa 
new proof of legal severity, but as the 
substitution of one kind of offenders for 
another, whom the prevalence of that 
very currency has eradicated. Highway 
robberies are no longer the vogue, be- 
cause the transmission of large sums 1s 
so easily effected in a way which affords 





* This is a genuine German remark !—Ed, 
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no facilities for thieves to convert the 
medium into real value,—at any rate not 
without the utmost risk of being traced 
and detected. Our fiery and unsettled 
spirits, therefore, no longer travel on 
these perilous adventures, but either 
evaporate in Retorm meetings, or sink 
into the lowly craft of picking pockets 
or imitating bills of exchange. Of old 
it was not so. Men of business had to 
transport sums in specie from place to 
place, and the moment the plunder was 
seized it was not to be identified so as 
to bring the robber into danger. His 
horse and himself being disguised, the 
gold he took, once gone, was never to be 
ferreted out again. The inconveniences 
to which men were put to avoid expos- 
ing themselves to spoliation, when they 
had any sums to pay at a distance from 
their homes, is drolly illustrated in 
Hind’s exploits; and we select one of 
them as an example. 


CHAP. XII. 

“How Hind served a committee- 
man who disguised himself for fear of 
robbing.—A committee-man having 
occasion to travel towards London for 
tobuy many commodities, hearing that 
there was robbing on that road, fitting 
himself with an old gray coat out at 
elbows, and an old mare, with boots 
instead of stirrops hung at the saddle, 
that were not worth three-pence, and a 
bridle of the same price. Now rides he 
merrily thinkingno highway-men would 
set on him, but money ill got will be ill 
spent. For he chanced to meet with 
Hind, who asked what he was, he 
answered, that he was an old man going 
to get relief amongst his friends: Hind 
gives him a piece of gold, and bad him 
drink his health, and be merry at his 
inn. ‘The old miser thinking to please 
Hind coyned two or three great oaths 
presentiy and said he would be drunk 
with drinking his health. Hind parted 
from him, and the old man went to his 
inn and set up his mare, then called for 
halfa pint of sack, and after the first 
glass was down, he began to say that 
he escaped the greatest danger that ever 
he was in for said he I met with Hind, 
and instead of robbing me, he gave me 
a piece of gold, and bid me drink his 
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health, but i’le see him hang’d before * 


i’le spend one penny for his sake, bang 
him rogue, he robs all honest men, 
only cavileers he lets them go, i’le put 


his gold amongst my own, I would . 


have given ten pounds to have been 
rid of him when first | met with him: 
So after a short supper going to bed 
Hind came into the inn, using to lie 
there as a traveller not known, the host 
told him in what fear an old committee- 
man was to day, saying he had met with 
Hind who gave him money to drink his 
health, but he said he would see him 
hanged first, and called bim a rogue a 
thousand times. Hind went to bed, 
and let the old man travel first in the 
morning, and about an hour after Hind 
rid after him, when he had overtaken 
him, he asked the old man if he drank 
his health, I said he, I was never so 
drunk in all my life as 1 was last night: 
for I drank the kings health, the queens 
health, the princes, and your health ten 
times over: Hind said to him, friend I 
have found you in many lyes, and now 
I will make you call me rogue for 
something. So Hind made him untie 
his greasie snapsack where he found 
fifty pound in gold and his own piece 
beside. Now the committee-man to 
cheer up himself resolves to borrow so 
much of the state before he went another 
journey: Hind said the sooner you 
get it the better for me if I meet with 
you again.” 

We shall add no more of this cele- 
brated rogue, but that the parliamentary 
act of oblivion passing between his 
sentence and execution for other offen- 
ces, he was put to death for high treason 
against the State on the 24th Sept. 
1652 ; and the “true jest” concludes, 


Thus fate the great derider did deride, 
That lived by robbery, yet for treason died. 





“ No, 2. Siasiaad Captain Hind: or 


the notorious life and actions of that in-_ 


famous highwayman and housebreaker, 
Capt. John Simpson, alias Holiday, 
who was executed at Tiburn, on Satur- 
day, the 20th of July, for felony and 
burglary. With an account of his mad 
pranks, projects, and strange exploits, 
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particularly how he robbed the king’s 
tent of 10001.” 

This is also a black-letter account of 
another worthy like the former; but as 
the title-page is very ample, we shall 
only quote one short passage relative to 
his most memorable of 150 capital 
crimes. 

“In the year 1692, he was reduced 
toa low ebb, he listed himself for a 
soldier, and went over into Flanders in 
the Lord Churchil/s regiment, where he 
Was nO sOoner arrived and got a little 
knowledge of the ways and customs of 
the country, but he set up in good 
earnest the trade of pilfering and thiev- 
ing, and ina little time became extra- 
Ordinary expert in those arts and scien- 
ces, and improved his talent in that 
cursed nicety, that he soon arrived to 
that infamous degree of being called 
captain of the thieves; and the only 
step to that title was by robbing the 
kings tent, which was carried on and 
performed by his invention, for one 
night several of his acquaintance being 
op the centinel, he brib’d them, so he 
and three others were admitted into the 
royal treasury, from whence they con- 
veyed above a thousand pound, and 
went off with it without the least oppo- 
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sition, but notwithstanding this great 
booty, in less than a year’s time, he 
was again reduced to waut, so that he 
robb’d Captain Churchill of abundance 
of clothes, besides money, plate, and 
other things of great value, and his in- 
genuity was such in most of his per- 
formances, that he was not so much as 
suspected for a considerable time, till 
at last he in company with Parrat, and 
Wiltshire, with another who is now in 
Loudon, had the impudence to robb 
the church of St. Michaelin Ghent, and 
was try'd for it, but for want of suffi- 
cient witness was acquitted, which so 
far emboldened him in his villanies, 
that after having in a quarrel about a 
miss, kill’d a geatleman, and being con- 
demned for it, he broke prison and fled 
to St. Peters Church, where with his 
yellow boys, he produced his pardon, 
in four days time, and soon after rob- 
bed the said church of above twelve 
hundred pounds worth of plate, and in 
order toconceal it till the said rumour 
was blown over, he and his companions 
threw it into a pond, where a groom 
one day riding in to wash bis herse, one 
of the cups stuck on his leggs, so ‘hat 
it was all recovered again: the groom 
having 100]. paid him as a reward.” 








BLASPHEMY. 


a 
From the New Monthiy Magazine, Nov. 1819, 


W E can only advert very briefly 


to an event which occurred du- 
ring the present month, and which ex- 
cited no inconsiderable share of public 
interest and curiosity. We allude to 
the trials of Carlile, the wretched vender 
of blasphemy. After a most patient 
and humane enquiry into the nature of 
his offence, and after he had been al- 
lowed, perhaps too freely to reiterate his 
crime by the very nature of his defence, 
two successive juries found him guilty, 
for having published “ Paine’s Age of 
Reason” and “ Palmer’s Principles of 
Nature.” It is lamentable to think 
that he publicly boasted, during his tri- 
al, of having sold, since last January, 
above three thousand copies of the first 
most infamous work. [tis to be hoped, 


however, when he is brought up for 
judgment, that an act of retributive jus- 
tice will be sigualized ; that he will be 
made to refund, in the shape of fine, to 
the uttermost farthing of his profits in 
this detestable traffic ; and that as an 
example worthy of being inculcated, it 
will be distinctly stated from the bench 
that the fine is levied es, eciaily with 
that view, and estimated as to its 
amounts purely in reference to his ab- 
horred gains. Such a_ punishment 
would do much towards checking the 
horrible crime of which he has been con- 
victed, The basest and the most sordid 
hopes of emolument are what stimulate 
wretches of his description to violate 
the laws and blaspheme their God. 
‘They care little. for imprisonment, pro- 
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vided they can carry with them to prison 
the wages of their iniquity. Rob them 
of the latter, and you take away at once 
a powerful, perhaps the most powerful, 
incitement to the offence. 

From the New Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1819, 

In our last digest we had to mention 
the trials of Carhle for blasphemy, and 
his conviction. We have now the plea- 
eure of recording his punishment, viz. 
for publishing the Age of Reason, an 
imprisonment of two years in Dorches- 
ter gaol, and a fine of one thousand 
pounds ; for publishing Palmer’s Prin- 
ciples of Nature, a further imprisonment 
of one year in the same gaol, and a fine 
of five hundred pounds. At the expi- 
ration of his imprisonment, to enter into 
recognizances for his good behaviour 
for life, himself in one thousand pounds, 
and two sureties in one hundred pounds 
each. Immediately after this sentence, 
a writ of levart facias was issued, under 
which all his property was seized, and 
hisshop closed. What will be done 
with this property ? In ordinary cases, 
the law acts thus, in order to secure the 
infliction of its punishment, and to pre- 
vent the property of a delinquent from 
being clandestinely disposed of, and thus 
enable bim to evade the fine. But here 
it is impossible to convert the property 
of Carlile into money, for his stock in 
trade was a mere heap of blasphemy 
and sedition. We think it should be 
burned by the common hangman in 
Smithfield. But even then, if he be 
allowed its nominal value as a set off 
against the amount of his fine,will he not 
be thus satisfying the law by the value 
of that which can have no legal value ? 

With respect to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon this wretched man, we 
believe a culprit has never fallen under 
the penalties of the law, from whose 
fate all sympathy is so utterly repelled. 
He has proved himself not only a daring, 
but an incorrigible offender, He has 
betrayed no touch of shame or re- 
morse, during the whole of his profligate 
eareer. He took up blasphemy as a 
trade, aud pursued the sordid traffic 
with a ravening appetite tor gain, which 
brands an odious quality of guilt upon 
his conduct. He glutted. that appetite 
to the last moment, and even while he 
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stood on Tuesday before the tribunals 
of his country, the very crime, for which 
he was about to receive their indignant 
sentence, was being perpetrated in his 
pestiferous den of sedition and impiety. 
Happily, that foul stye of corruption, | 
that putrid source of all that can make 
the condition of man infamous in this 
world, and dreadful in the next, is now 
closed—we hope forever. The wretch- 
ed owner of it, in the solitude of that 
dungeon to which he is consigned, will 
have leisure to reflect upon the abyss of 
infamy into which he has plunged ; 
upon the searing name he will bequeath 
to his children ; and upon the misery 
in which he has involved them, There 
is hardly a calamity more grievous, than 
to inherit a name, the very mention of 
which rouses scorn and abhorrence. 
What must be the feelings of a son, 
who does not emulate his father’s guilt, 
to find himself, through life ashamed to 
bear his father’s name ; to feel the con- 
scious blush redden on his cheek, as of- 
ten as that name is pronounced; to 
wish, but wish ia vain, he had not 
sprung from such a tainted sire? Yet 
this is inevitably the melancholy fate 
which criminals like Carlile prepare for 
their guiltless offspring; and this consider- 
ation alone, if vice did not wholly dead- 
en all the charities of the human heart, 
might be sufficient, one would think, to 
awe desperate immorality from its medi- 
tated career. They would pause be- 
fore they sent their unoffending children 
forth into the world, with the mark of 
shame upon their brow ; before they 
stamped upon them the indelible stig- 
ma, which can only bope to claim from 
pity, that it should be read in silence. It 
is in this way that the declared will of 
God is fulfilled. It is thus, that in the 
moral order of things, “ the sins of the 
father are visited upon the children, 
to the third and fourth generations.” 

If Carlile be capable of understand- 
ing his present condition, the knowledze 
of it must awaken in him a contrite 
feeling for bis crimes. He beholds him- 
self, followed to bis dungeon by the ex- 
ecration of that society from which he ° 
has been so justly withdrawn. Not 
one individual, with the exception of a 
few ignorant and seditious persons in 
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the lower classes, has been found to 
espouse his cause ; and though he has 
begged, and begged hard, for bail,about 
twenty pounds constitute the amount of 
contributions towards that object, by 
his despicable associates and admirers. 
These excepted—there is not a man in 
the kingdom, who woud not shrink 
with horror and loathing from the bare 
suspicion of being thought like himself, 
Let him reflect upon this deep and uni- 
versal detestation, and if he have the 
power to think, he will reed in it an in- 
structive lesson. No man b-comes the 
object of common scorn and disgust, 
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without having sunk himself low, ver 

low,beneath the ordinary level of “tihiet 
turpitude. Even the murderer, and the 
midnight robber, can sometimes attract 
the wandering ray of sympathy; bat 
the studied blasphemer, the profane 
scoffer, the brutal infidel, the hardened 
venal, irreclaimable reviler of the God. 
head, sees the doors of his dungeon 
close upon him, without even the barren 
consolation that some eye of pity beams 
with benignity for his fate. He is the 
most forlorn, the most despised of crim- 
inals, 


————— = 








LETTERS FROM BUENOS AYRES, CHILI, &c.* 


oe 
Extracted from the Literary Gazette, November 1819. 


LL the histories of Giants which 

we can recollectin the nursery 
were signally deficient in that essential 
portion of biography which relates to 
the infancy of the illustrious person 
whose memoirs are thought worthy 
of public attention. ‘The days of cau- 
die and pap, of lisp and prattle, of breech- 
ing and little indecorums, peculiar to 
these great individuals are universally 
passed over with the most censurable 
remissness, and we hear nothing of 
them till they have arrived at surprising 
magnitude of stature and mischief. 
The same lamentable deficiency is, we 
rejoice to say, not attributable to the 
embryo histories of gigantic nations, 
We have recently been enlightened 
with anticipations without number of 
empires in nubibus, aud the Morea and 
the Mississippi, Egypt and Ashantee, 
the Cape of Good Hope and the North 
Pole, Botany Bay and every separate 
province of South America have in 
turn had their advocates till we can 
hardly tell whether the world as it is, 
or the world as it is to be, is the most 
important subject for our consideration, 
The author of this strange volume is 
one of our theoretical puzzlers—he 
thinks Paraguay could easily, and 
ought to be immediately revolutioniz- 
ed by the Indians headed by British 
officers and Missionaries! This is a 


* By the Author of Letters from Paraguay. London 1819. 


prime scheme, and we leave it between 
the projector and his political readers. 
Our business is more with facts than 
with opinions, and we would have 
great pleasure in extracting the mass 
from these letters without reserve, but 
we must confess that, with all our sim- 
plicity and credulity, there are many of 
them which have staggered us so much 
that we cannot vouch for their credibili- 
ty to our confiding readers. In short, 
the author of the letters from Paraguay 
who describes himself as a Protestant 
Novice in a Roman Catholic couvent at 
Buenos Ayres, seems given to the tra- 
vellers’ vice of exaggerating, not to use 
a coarser term ; and intermixed witha 
good deal that we can believe, states so 
much which we cannot possibly swallow, 
that we are really compelled to allot him 
a niche with Munchausen and Mendez 
Pinto. Should we wrong him by this 
classification, we trust the general voice, 
as in the case of the calumniated Bruce, 
will do him justice, and to enable it 
to be pronounced we shall proceed to 
select the striking accounts he has _pro- 
duced, dividing them into two parts— 
the credible and the incredible. As 
the game and highest seasoned dishes 
should be served last, we begin with 
the credible. The Novice travelled 
with some of the heads of his convent, 
from Buenos Ayres to Mendoca, at the 
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foot of the Cordilleras, 700 miles ; 
thence across the mountains, estimated 
from base to base at 40 leagues, and 
so to St. Jago in Chili, where he dates 
the greater number of his letters, « and 
back to the city of the Concepcion, 
where the last of them is written. 

The immense plains of Pampas, 
which stretch from the sea to the foot of 
the Cordilleras, offer little for remark ; 
“the country is one vast level plain,where 
nothing is to be seen but here and there 
a flock or rather herd of wild guanacoes, 
whose flesh is thought to be superior to 
venison, as also hares and wild cattle 
and horses, who reign supreme lords of 
these immeasurable wilds,where there is 
nothing to impede the sight but one vast 
boundless horizon. ‘The Spaniards 
might well term it the Escambradas, for 
the sun at its rising appears as if emer- 
ging from the earth and without rays, 
till it is someway above the horizon.” 


CATTLE SCENTING RAIN. 

Liable to long and parching droughts, 
the author notices the well-known in- 
stinct of cattle in scenting water at 
a wonderful distance, and describes 
af occasion wherein it was displayed on 
the approach of rain, in a similar manner 
as if a river or spring had been found. 

“ The negroes were sent in different 
directions to see how far the scorched 
grass extended, and were at a consid- 
erable distance, when the Father Pro- 
vincial cried out, ** Look at the oxen, 
they smell water :” we all eagerly turn- 
ed to the poor panting animals, and saw 
them stretch out their necks and raise 
their heads towards the west, and snuff 
the airin a manner asif they would 
be certain of obtaining drink could 
they but raise themselves in the air. 
At that moment not a cloud nor asingle 
breath of air was to be seen or felt : 
but in a few minutes the cattle began 
to move about as if mad, or possessed 
by some invisible spirit, snufting the 
air with most violent éagerness, and 
gathering closer and closer to each oth- 


er; and before we could form any ra- P 


tional conjecture as to what could oc- 

casion their simultaneous motion, the 

most tremendous storm came on of 

thunder, lightning, and rain, I ever wit- 
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nessed in my life. The rain fell in per- 
pendicular streams as if all the foun- 
tains of heaven were suddenly broke 
loose ; so that, in the space of a very 
few minutes, torrents of water rol- 
led around us, and the cattle easily 
drank their fill at the spot on which 
they stood.” 

NATURAL BRIDGE OF THE COR- 

DLLLERAS. 

The passage of the Cordilleras, 
whence 200 rivers run, affords some 
information more new to us than 
the common-place descriptions of the 
difficulties of their precipitous tracts. 

“ The river Mendoca, from which 
the city receives its name, takes its rise 


in the Eastern part of the Cordilleras,. 


from which it descends, increasing, as 
it falls, by many small rivulets; and 
the rapidity with which it descends, 
has enabled it to force a passage of 
about sixteen feet wide, through a 
mountain of chalk, making a sort of 
arched cave, the roof of which forms a 
bridge of nearly the same breadth as 
the aperture: immediately under the 
bridge, atabout twenty feet from the 
top of the arch, upon a_ horizontal 
plane, out of a smooth rock, rise five 
different fountains of extreme hot water, 
possessing many medicinal virtues : the 
water is thrown up as high as the top 
of the arch, when, as it falls, it mingles 
with the river, from which the moment 
before it had seemed to rise. The 


combat of those opposite waters on the ~ 


humidity of the air above, produces the 
most beautiful crystallizations, in al- 
most every kind of figure the imagina- 
tion. can possibly conceive: from be- 
tween the larger objects are continually 
falling drops as big as _ hazel-nuts, 
which, resting on the bed of rock below, 
presently become petrified, and pre- 
sent to the eye one of the most extra- 
ordinary pictures that nature in all her 
varieties, has, perhaps, been known to 
display to the eye of the painter, or to 
reward the researches of the natural 
hilosopher. 

Some ofthem are in the shape of 
pyramids, with points, as if cut by the 
hand of the most skilful lapidary,end of 
the purest white ; close to these shall be 
another of a different shape, and com- 
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posed of as many different colours as the 
rainbow, others immediately at or round 
the mouth of the fountains, look like 
large masses of the purest emerald.” 


PARADISE OF THE CORDILLERAS. 

This grand phenomenon is equalled, 
if not surpassed, by the author’s ac- 
count of the vegetable world,—the 
happy valley in Rasselas is not more 
glorious, and perhaps not less real, than 
one among the Cordilleras seen by our 
Novice. 

“ We now came to a valley of about 
a mile and a half in diameter, surroun- 
ded on all sides by stupendous rocks, 
forming altogether an enchanting am- 
phitheatre. On entering it, the eye is 
struck with the view of a scene that 
beggars all description: an evergreen 
plain so delightfully intermixed with 
odoriferous plants, shrubs, and flowers, 
that we might have fancied our arrival 
in a Mahometan paradise. In the cen- 
tre of this fairy land rise several foun- 
tains, which threw their water into the 
air to a surprising height, when they 
formed by their fall a thousand mean- 
dering streams, which, after repeated 
windings and turnings, united in one 
stream pouring ioto a large river about 
half a mile distant. This delightful 
scenery occupied all my thoughts for 
some time, even after [ had reached 
St. Jago, for I had taken up and brought 
safely with me four most beautiful 
shrubs, such as I had never seen before, 
and all of them in full bloom.” 

“The stem of one is about twenty 
inches in height, and about one inch in 
diameter, the bark of which is so ex- 
actly coloured, and marked with cir- 
cles like the back of the rattle snake, 
that, at first sight, I actually thought it 
a young one, raising itself up to dart -at 
some object among the flowers, and 
had absolutely advanced to kill it, when 
I was surprised to find myself most 
agreeably deceived. It has neither 
branches nor leaves, except on the top, 
where it sends forth one large bud ; 
that, in three or four days, bursts, and 
presents to the eye about ten or twelve 
leaves, exactly resembling, in shape, 


form, and texture, a plume of ostrich 
feathers of a pomona green colour, tipt 
at the edge with a dark brown: from 
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between every two leaves springs a 
cluster of flowers, green, white, and 
pink, in form and shape like the eyer- 
lasting pea: each cluster containing 
from twenty to thirty flowers, risin 
about three inches above the leaves, 
when it gently bends downwards 
and forms altogether one of the most 
beautiful coronets that art or nature ever 
produced, and emitting at the same 
time a very strong scent resembling 
amber. I doubt that it was from this 
flower the Indian caciques caught the 
idea of forming those elegant feather 
ornaments, which the chiefs wear on 
their beads at their festivals and proces- 
sions, and pleased me so much at Bue- 
nos Ayres. Another is a very low 
plant, in shape and size like a hen’s egg, 
having a very delicate fibrous root ; it 
i3 wholly covered with leaves and flow- 
ers that spring out of the egg, and rise 
about two inches: the leaves are dark 
green on the upper side, and most pure 
white below. From the root of every 
leaf spring three flowers in the form of 
a star, of the colour of peach blossom, 
and each flower is about half an inch 
in diameter, the eye’of each strongly 
resembles a polyanthus, while the scent 
lays notin the flower but in the leaves, 
which, when agitated by the air, seem 
to perspire a kind of gum that adheres 
to the touch : its scent is very power- 
ful, but sweet like lavender.” 

“ The third plant is, properly speak- 
ing, a flowering stick, for which reason 
I have given it the name of Jaron’s 
Rod. That which I have is about two 
feet long, correctly round, hollow like a 
tube ; the surtace is a very light green, 
sprinkled with spots of deep yellow : 
it is covered with flowersin shape and 
colour like apple blossoms: has very 
little smell, and the flowers continue 
only about fourteen or sixteen days, 
when they drop off without any appar- 
ent decay, and are succeeded by a green 
knob about the size of a pepper-corn. 
For the first eight days it remains greeo, 
then changes to a deep yellow, and 
lastly black, when it falls off and is al- 
most immediately succeeded by a flow- 
er; and this I am told, is its unvarying 
course, till it reaches about six feet in 


height, when itsuddenly decays. They 
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are reproduced by the seed contained 
in the berry, which when opened dis- 
closes a small busk about the size of 
rape-seed ; though if sown in pots it 
does not produce so strong a plant as 
those which spring from self-sown seed. 
The last is a shrub of most rare medi- 
cipal virtues: it possesses, | am told, 
all the valuable properties of the cele- 
brated bezoar stone, once so highly ex- 
tolled as an antidote against all poisons 
and malignant fevers. The plant I 
have is very young, not above a foot in 
height, therefore I cannot as yet prove 
its virtues: the nearest that resembles it 
among our English shrubs is rue, and 
its scent is not unlike it, only much 
more powerful: the leaves are very 
bitter, and the juice a violent astringent. 
It is not common for it to flower more 
than once a year, when it is nearly cov- 
ered with flowers in shape of small 
trumpets of a light blue and yellow.” 


BRIDAL DRESS AT LIMA. 

The transition is odd, but the next 
thing we have to mention is the lady’s 
garters, not the flowers of that name, at 
St. Jago. They are in keeping with 
the rest of their finery, as will appear 
from the account of a brida! dress of a 
Lima lady of rank. We use his words. 

“To begin then with her chemise ; 
—(for all the component parts of her 
dress were distinctly visible,) it was of 
the finest cambric, the bottom of which 
was trimmed with very broad point 
lace, of about twenty guineas a yard, 
but the cambric reached no farther 
than thetop of the knee; silk stockings 
of a pale blush, embroidered with small 
rose buds of silver; her slippers, or 
rather sandals, were of silver tissue, em- 
broidered with red rose buds, banded 
round the instep and ancle after the In- 
dian manner ; but instead of ribband 
they were of pearl and emeralds, and 
served to display, to the greatest advan- 
tage, a beautifully formed foot and 
ancle, ‘The stockings were fastened 
at the top with the celebrated Indian 
garters, which contained a talisman, 
the value of which is highly rated, as it 
is supposed to warn the wearer of every’ 
good or evil that is to befall them ; and 
no lady, I am told, would be seen in 
company without them, being consider- 
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ed as the most essential part of their dress. 
They may be worn either round the 
leg or the upper part of the arm, and 
are invariably of one shape ; that of a 
flat garter with springs, but covered 
with the most costly materials, accord- 
ing to the fortune or caprice of the wear- 
er. ‘The lady's in question were of sa- 
tin, set on each side with alternate pearl 
and emerald : in the centre of each gar- 
ter was an opening in the form of a lo- 
zenge, which contains the talisman. 
This also was set round with the same 
costly materials ; and it clasped on the 
outside of the leg with an emerald, 
from which depended two tassels of 
oriental pearls, I must own this part 
of the dress pleased me much; as 
there appeared to be so much real taste 
displayed in the arrangement of it. A 
close vest of silver tissue formed the 
shape, to which was fastened with 
pearls a drapery of point lace, reaching 
as low as where the cambric ended. 
This drapery was bordered at the bot- 
tom with a fringe about three inches 
deep, of the same intermixture of jew- 
elry as the sandal. ‘The neck, bo- 
som, and arms were decorated, in the 
same manner, with a profusion of pearls : 
but they had no covering, except a fall 
of fine point lace from the sleeve of the 
chemise. ‘The hair, of which the la- 
dies here have a great quantity, was 
banded and looped with pearls, and on 
One side was a large bunch of white ro- 
ses composed of pearl, with leaves of 
emeralds.” 


While transcribing this, we could 
not help fancying we had, by mistake, 
taken up the Arabian Tales, but the: 
garters—Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
Indeed, there is a good infusion of ro- 
mance in our Novice’s_ statements, 
whether he tells of love affairs (6f which 
there are several in the genuine Spanish 
style), or delineates a country. With 
the former we dare not intermeddle, 
the friars and the women seem so ex- 
ceedingly licentious ;—of the latter, 
the fortunate valley already quoted, 
and the annexed picture of Chili, are 
specimens. 

“Tura your eye which way soever 
you will, the fields appear as so many 
gardens, ‘The fields are not enclosed 
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as in Europe; each inhabitant marks 
out what spot he chooses to sow with 
seed, and there is noone will say, 
you trespass on my ground; nor is 
there any tax to be paid. All is free, 
and the cattle rove unmolested ; they 
are taught when young to come to their 
owner when he wants them, by making 
use of a particular sound or whistle, 
each person having their own, to which 
they are very obedient. ‘Thus plenty 
surrounds the husbandman, for he who 
sows, is always certain of reaping: in 
Chili his hopes are never disappointed. 
The wild flowers which grow in the 
fields, would, from their beauty and 
sweet scents, be highly valued in EKu- 
rope, as the superior ornaments of our 
gardens and conservatories ; ‘while they 
are here in such profusion, that they are 
distilled in vast quantities, and produce 
the perfumed water, called angels’ wa- 
ter, used in the churches.” 

“All exotics become, as it were, 
immediately naturalized : and such is 
the fertility of the soil, that its produce 
is infinite, and the rapidity of it would 
be incredible:to all but the eye that be- 
holds it. ‘The grass grows to a sur- 
prising height, and the mustard rises 
into a tree. There are groves of these 
trees, in which the birds build their 
nests ; they are seldom less than twelve 
feet high, and branchy in proportion ; 
thus verifying the description of the 
Gospel. But the mustard is not the 
only plant that grows wild; all sorts 
of esculent roots and herbs that are 
reared with care in Zurope, in gardens, 
are seen for leagues together, in the 
greatest profusion ,furnishing food forthe 
cattle, which feed on them at pleasure.” 

“ Nor is Chili less gifted with all 
kinds of medicinal plants aad herbs, 
but the Knowledge of whose virtues is 
confined to the Indian doctors, who 
are very skilful in their application. 
The knowledge of them they keep most 
carefully concealed from the Spaniards ; 
but notwithstanding their precaution, 
we have obtained the discovery of sev- 
erai of them by dint of observation and 
experience ; particularly the famous one 
named Quimbamali. It is a dwarf 
plant which rises about eight or ten in- 


ches above the ground, with spreading 
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branches, each ending in small flowers 
at the point, which, both in colour and 
shape, resemble those of saffron : when 
wanted for use, they pull up the plant 
and boil it entire, with its roots, leaves, 
and flowers, in spring-water: the de- 
coction is given to the patient to 
drink bot, and is a powerful interior as 
well as exterior vulnerary. Ip all cases 
of internal bruises or wounds, it causes 
an instant evacuation of all blood that 
is congealed ; which, by remaining in 
the body, might cause inflammation, 
obstruction,and finally death ; a draught 
of this not onlycures internally, but 
external wounds are alike healed by it. 
There is another called Albaquella. 
It grows in bushes, as high as the tal- 
lest rose-tree, with leaves like sweet 
basil, which are very fragrant, and sweet 
to the taste, like honey; it is commonly 
bruised for use, and in cases of wounds, 
some of the juice is dropped into the 
part, and the bruised leaves laid over, 
which, without any other application, 
never fails to effect a cure in a very 
short time. This herb grows wild, 
and is to be met with almost every 
where. Another much spoken of but 
not so common, is a specific for fevers 
and pleurisies. It is a small herb, low 
on the ground, with not more than six 
oreight leaves ; in the middle of which 
grows a small tuft, like the finest thread 
or hair, of a white colour, inclining to 
yellow ; the tuft only is made use of, 
boiled in spring-water. I have only 
mentioned these among the great num- 
ber of medicinal herbs, with which this 
country abounds, because they are the 
only ones of which I could speak from 
actual experience.” 

“] shall now proceed to give a brief 
account of the trees, some of which do 
not exceed in size those of Europe, of 
the same kind ; as_ the cherry, quince, 
pomegranate, almond, orange, olive, 
lemon, apricot, citron, peach, and many 
others ; but for apple trees, I have fre- 
quently seen them as big and tall as elms 
of a large size,and pear trees still bigger.” 
_ But these are not half the marvels 
of Chili, and we feel that we are un- 
consciously encroaching upon oursecond 
division, the incredible. 
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THE ESKDALE HERD-BOY. 


A SCOTTISH TALE. BY MRS. BLACKFORD. 
EE 


From the Literary Gazette. 


GOOD deal of exertion has been 

turoed, within these late years, to 
the instruction of the lower orders in 
their accidence; and spelling books 
have been let forth upon them in a tor- 
rent of very praiseworthy liberality. 
This was certainly some progress in 
raising that immense majority of our 
species who have not drawn hereditary 
estates, or-solid prizesin the great lottery 
of life, into a hope of enjoyment rather 
above the cattle with whom they have 
hitherto lived in such meek equality. 
And the effort was perhaps as much as 
could fairly be expected from the lazy 
and London juxury, that knows noth- 
ing of the peasant, butas a remote feeder 
of pigs and poultry, and nothing of the 
distresses of rural life, but by the in- 
creased agio on blanched asparagus aad 
premature peas. But there are other 
observers, and cabins have been pene- 
trated by the feet of the fashionable and 
the fair. Some share of this has been 
due to the romance that dreams of Ar- 
cadia at the sight of a thatched roof,and 
finds a delighted refuge for fluttering 
sentimentality, in peat smoke and mud 
walls; but some share may, with all 
our scepticism about benevolence, be 
attributed to the genuine desire of mak- 
ing the comfortless comfortable, and 
giving the ignorant the common means 
of knowing their duty to society. The 
writer of this book has been one of the 
latter investigators: and we are grati- 
fied by giving such publicity as may be 
within our power toa work calculated 
to conduct to wisdom through pleasant- 
ness. The Herd boy of Eskdale is the 
history of an orphan, ail by the com- 
mon accidents of rustic life, and the ea- 
sy exercise of rustic virtues, makes his 
way through the world, not indeed to 
title and estate, the absurd lures of vil- 
lage ambition, but to competence, to 
character, to the possession of the wom- 
an of his early fondness, and to perhaps 
the still higher reward, the power of 
giving his early benefactor’s child a 
shelter under his roof, and repaying hie 


debt of gratitude to the sleeper in the 
grave, by invaluable kindness to the de- 
jected being that he had left behind to 
the struggles of the world, The wri- 
ter opens her design in a brief preface. 
“The author of this work,many years 
ago, spent a few weeks in Eskdale. The 
beauty of the country made a deep im- 
pression on ber, perhaps the more so, 
from its being the farthest excursion to 
the southward that she had then made 
from her native home. The general 
character and manners of the inhabi- 
tants are, she believes, correctly repre- 
sented, for there is scarcely an incident 
exemplifying these, of which she had 
not known the counterpart in real life. 
The respect universally paid by the 
parishioners to their clergyman, and the 
great influence which he possesses in 
forming their minds and morals, are 
circumstances which have fallen under 
her own observation. She has felt a 
peculiar satisfaction in describing the 
simple and useful life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin, from the remembrance of many 
worthy couples in similar situations. 
She has endeavoured, in relating the 
adventures of John Telfer the Herd- 
boy, to impress on the minds of her 
young readers the permanent advanta- 
ges of early integrity and gratitude. In 
the short and unfortunate life of Wil- 
liam Martio, she has attempted to shew 
the duty of subduing a disobedient and 
self-willed temper: the character of 
Helen is meant, on the contrary, to il- 
justrate the inestimable value of which 
a dutiful daughter may be. Her pru- 
dence, steadiness, and even energy on 
some trying occasions, are the result of 
an education, conducted on those prin- 
ciples which ensure the love of the 
child by a reliance on the justice and 
affection of the parent.” 

In short, this is an excellent mother’s 
book. ‘We give some extracts. The 
narrative begins in this simple manner. 

“In the year 1807,there stood,on the 
beautiful banks of the river Esk, in 
Dumfriesshire, one of the most southern 
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counties in Scotland, a small cottage. 
The neat white walls, well-thatched roof, 
and clean casement-windows, ornamen- 
ted as they were with honey-suckles 


and roses, attracted the admiration of 


the few strangers, who, from the uo- 
common beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery, were tempted to turn off the 
direct road from Langholm to Edin- 
burgh, and follow the windings of the 
river to its source. ‘The cottages in 
general, in that part of the country, 
present a very different appearance ; 
having too frequently a look of neglect, 
the windows broken, the walls dirty, 
and instead of a pretty garden, a heap 
of mud before the door. The contrast, 
therefore, rendered this building the 
more remarkable ; and led people to 
suppose, what indeed was the case,that 
its inhabitants were more industrious, 
and had seen a little more of the cus- 
toms of other countries, than their less 
neat and cleanly neighbours, 

“The names of the couple, who resi- 
ded on this spot,were Joho and Marion 
Telfer : their history I am now going 
to relate. John was the only son of an 
honest, industrious couple, who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Langholm, 
but who unfortunately both died of a 
fever, when he was little more than ten 

ears old, leaving him nothing but their 
blessing and the virtuous habits of in- 
tegrity and obedience, in which they 
had trained him from his earliest youth. 
On their death-bed they entreated that 
the excellent clergyman, who, in spite 
of the malignity of the disease, contin- 
ued to. comfort and pray by them in 
their last moments, would take com- 
passion on their poor little orphan, and 
find him employment among the neigh- 
bouring farmers, either as a herd-boy 
to some of the numerousflocks of sheep, 
which are common in Eskdale, or a 
plough-boy in their fields. Mr. Martin, 
for such was the name of the pious 
pastor, assured them, that he would do 
all in bis power for their child; and he 
kept his word ; for assoon as they were 
dead, he took the boy home to his own 
house, and there endeavoured, by kind- 
ness and sympathy, to console him for 
his great and irreparable loss. For 
some days, all his endeavours were un- 
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successful. John, though sensible of 
the kind attentions of Mr. Martin, stil] 
felt miserable avd unhappy. All his 
dear mother’s care and tenderness ; all 
the pains and trouble that his kind father 
used to take in teaching him to read his 
Bible, after perhaps a hard day’s work ; 
the delight with which they both watch- 
ed his improvement—all, all rose to 
poor John’s mind, and made him be- 
lieve, he never more could be happy. 
“Mr. Martin, at last, seeing the boy’s 
melancholy continue, thought that a 
littleemployment might serve to rouse 
him. He therefore, one morning, called 
John into his study, and asked him if 
he would be so good as to assist in 
dusting and arranging some books, 
which were in a large chest in the cor- 
ner of the room. John, from lowness 
of spirits, did not much like to be em- 
ployed; but as he had been taught by 
his father always to be obedient, and to 
do at once whatever he was desired, he 
immediately set about dusting the books. 
The first two or three he merely wiped, 
and put them down without looking at 
them ; but, at last, rubbing one, a leaf 
fell out, which obliged him to open the 
book, to put it back again. ‘The work 
happened to be a handsome edition of 
Robinson Crusoe, with very beautiful 
prints, Mr. Martin, who was watching 
him unobserved, called to him to 
bring the book, and then told him he 
might look at the pictures, if he pleased. 
John, who had never seen any thing of 
the kind before, was delighted with this 
permission, and placing himself at a 
little distance, so as not to disturb Mr. 
Martin, began turning over the leaves: 
his eyes sparkling, and his little hands 
trembling with increased delight, at 
every new scene that was represented. 
At last he came to the one where Man 
Friday is saved from the savages. Here 
his curiosity got the better of the natural 
awe he felt for Mr. Martin; and he 
cried out, “ Pray, Sir, be so good asto 
tell me what this means !’""—for though 
Jobn had been taught to read his Bible, 
as well as his poor father was capable 
of teaching, yet this was in so imperfect 
a way, that he could by no means read 
easily, and was obliged to spell more 
than half his words. Mr. Martin 
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smiled good-naturedly, as John’s ex- 
clamation made him raise his head from 
the book he was reading ; and desiring 
him to come near his chair, he explain- 
ed, at some length, what the print rep- 
resented ; after which he asked John, 
if he would not like to be able to read 
the story himself. John immediately 
answered, ‘Odear! yes, Sir; that I 
should ; but,’ looking down, and the 
tears starting into his eyes, ‘ that can 
never be now; for my dear father is 
dead and gone; and nobody else will 
ever take the trouble to teach so poor 
aboyas Tam. And yet,’ continued 
he, looking in Mr. Martin’s face, and 
brightening a little with a kind of hope, 
‘don’t you think, Sir, that if I succeed 
in getting a place, and, if I am very, very 
attentive, and always take pains to 
please my master, I may in time be 
able to save, out of my wages, as much 
asa penny a week? for, I know, if I 
could do that, I might go to the school 
at Langholm. I remember hearing my 
poor dear father wish very much that 
he could afford to pay so much money 
forme: as he said he was sure that Mr. 
Campbell wouldteach me to read much 
better than he could.’ ” 

The history proceeds through the in- 
nocent details of life such asit might 
be found in a valley in the primitive 
age. The young peasant grows up in 
understanding and morals, and the 
minister’s family is the place of tranquil 
virtue. But there comes a disturbanee 
to all this quiet, in the conduct ofa 
son. The minister has not had the 
power of communicating his own spirit 
to his turbulent boy, and brother Wil- 
liam runs off to sea, leaving Helen in 
sorrow. The effects of thisdisobedience 
are, however, most injurious to his 
parents ; his mother, overwhelmed with 
sorrow, takes to her bed. ‘The scene 
that follows is pictured with great art- 
lessness, and we think with peculiar 
feeling. Letters arrive from William, 
mentioning his having fixed himself on 
board a ship going to sea, 

“ Helen folded up the letters, and sat 
for a few minutes, considering on their 
contents, Her own good sense and 
feelings of obedience to her parents, 
pointed out to her, in how very im- 
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proper a style her brother wrote ; but 
her love and affection for Willisam,made 
her try to excuse him. ‘ Boys are so 
different from girls!’ thought she, 
‘ William has been away so much, too, 
from home; and, besides, he must 
chuse a profession, and it would be 
hard not to leave him at liberty to be 
what he thinks himself fit for.’ 

“In the evening of this day, Mrs. 
Martin felt herself better ; and, for the 
first time since her illness, spoke to her 
husband on the subject of William. 
Mr. Martin told her he was with her 
brother, and likewise, that he had heard 
from himself. He then stated what 
Captain Elliott had said, as to Wil- 
liam’s being allowed to remain with 
him ; but owned, he was very averse 
to this plan. Mrs. Martin answered 
very calmly. ‘ My. dear husband, as 
far as my judgment goes, I perfectly 
agree with my brother. { would not 
certainly have chosen that William 
should be a sailor, if I could bave pre- 
vented it; but as be has acted, I think 
it is the best thing we can now do. He 
will be under my dear brother's care ; 
and I shall now,’ continued she, look- 
ing at her husband with tenderness, 
‘ die in peace,on his account, convinced 
that Elliott will exert every means to 
correct and improve my poor boy, the 
last legacy of a dying sister.” Mr. Mar- 
tin quite alarmed by this address, asked 
her if she felt herself worse, and rose to 
send for Mr. Armstrong. She laid her 
hand gently on his arm. ‘My dearest 
love,’ said she, ‘I am not worse; but 
I own, I have been watching for an 
opportunity of preparing your mind, 
for what I believe myseli to be inevita- 
ble ; Ido not say I shall die immedi- 
ately ; yet Iam convinced, my consti- 
tution is so shattered, that a very skort 
time wil! now be allowed me, to pre- 
pare for my awful change. TIT have 


thought that, by letting you know what 


my Own opinion is, your mind would 
be better able to bear the stroke, when 
it happens, than if it came upon you 
suddenly. Besides, my beloved hus- 


band, [ have much to say to you, with ' 


ragard to Helen. At present, I must 
have done; my strength will not per- 
mit Me to continue the conversation, 
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Only write, my dearest love, to my 
brother; and tell him, I consign my 
son entirely to his management ; and I 
trust he will endeavour to guard his 
father from all future anxiety on his 
account. He has cost him quite 
enough already.’ The last words were 
spoken so low, that they were evidently 
not meant for her hustand’s ear. 

‘“* He had remained quite motionless 
all the time she was speaking. When 
she ceased he became almost convulsed 
with agony, for some minutes ; but a 
violent shower of tears relieved him, 
and most probably saved either his rea- 
son, or his life, or, indeed, perhaps both. 
Helen coming into the room, showed 
him the necessity of composure; and 
hastily passing her, saying he must send 
answers to his letters, he left the room, 
and shut himself up in his study, there 
to implore compassion and resignation, 
from a Being, who is never deaf to the 
petitions of the humble and sincere 
believer. 

“A few days showed plainly, that 
Mrs. Martin knew her owe situation 
but too well. She appeared gradually, 
though slowly, sinking. One evening, 
she asked her husband to raise her up a 
little; and then, desiring Heien to 
bring her pen and ink, she insisted on 
being allowed to write a few lines. ‘ I 
shall write very little,’ said she ‘ but it 
isa duty that must not be longer delay- 
ed.’ She then wrote what appeared to 
be only a short note, which she sealed, 
and addressed to William ; and putting 
itinto her husbaad’s hand said, ‘ send 
this, my love, when all is over ; not 
before. It may comfort him, poor 
fellow ; he will require comfort then.’ 

“ Mr. Martin now felt it his duty to 
inform his dear Helen, of the state her 
mother was really in: but it was some 
time before he could gain sufficient 
eourage to break it to her, One even- 
ing, however, seeing his wife worse 
than usual, he was apprehensive that, 
should her death take place, while Helen 
was unprepared, it might have fatal 
effects upon the poor girl’s health. He 
therefore followed her into her room, 
when she went to prepare for bed, and 
there, in the gentlest manner, informed 
her of the truth. Helen, at first, was in 
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such a state of violent grief, that she 
could listen to nothing her father said - 
and, indeed, for some hours, was utterly 
incapable either of reasoning or exer- 
tion ; but, at last, lifting up her head, 
and seeing her poor father, pale and ex. 
hausted, leaning over her, she started 
up, and throwing herself into his arms, 
cried, ‘Forgive me, my dearest father, 
for being so selfish ! I will indulge in 
this almost criminal coaduet no longer. 
Leave me for afew minutes. Yon 
may trust me. I wili then join you, 
and endeavour to perform my duty, 
both in attending the last moments of 
my precious mother, and in being a 
comfort not a burthen, to my equally 
dear father.” Mr. Martin thought it 
best to comply with her request ; and 
retired to try and subdue his own feel- 
ings, that he might be able to attend to 
his wife. 

“In half an hour, Helen and her 
father were at Mrs. Martin’s bedside. 
She smiled faintly, when she perceived 
them. Holding out her hand, she 
thus addressed her husband. ‘ My 
dear, I wish much to see my mother ; 
pray, write for her. She will, [ am 
sure, gratify me.’ Mr. Martin imme- 
diately left the room to send off a mes- 
senger to Melrose. Mrs. Martin then 
took hold of Helen’s hand, and said, 
‘My dearest girl, I wish to say a few 
words to you ; but it must be when you 
are composed enough to listen to me.’” 

The length to which this extract has 
run, compels us to leave out the last af- 
feting advice of Mrs. M. to her excel- 
lent daughter. It thus concludes— 

“Helen now, in a quiet, composed 
voice, went over every circumstance that 
her mother had enumerated, and added 
asacred promise, never to disobey her 
last commands, in thought or deed. 


When she had so done, her mother, 


clasping her in her arms, gave her, in a 
solemn manner, that most precious of 
all gifts, to a dutiful child; a dying 
mother’s blessing. She then asked for 
a little jelly; and, on her husband’s 
coming into the room, advised Helen to 
take a turn in the garden, and recruit 
herself, by getting a little fresh air. She 
obeyed ; and after a shower of tears, 
beeame composed enough to return to 
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her mournful duties within doors. Mrs. 
M.’s mother, Mrs. Elliott, arrived the 
next day, when Mrs. Martin had the 
satisfaction of gaining her consent, to 
give up her house at Melrose, and come 
to live in the manse. Mr. Martin 
assured her, that sheshould ever be con- 
sidered, by him, as his own mother. 
His wife joined their hands, exclaiming, 
* My work is finished in this world. I 
have now only to look forward to 
another and a better.” Her work, i 
this world, did indeed seem finished. 
The next day, without any apparent 
change for the worse, as her mother and 
Helen were sitting at the bedside, and 
her kind, anxious husband was support- 
ing her in his arms, she laid her head 
on his shoulder, and seemed to fall 
asleep. It was some minutes before he 
was aware that she was gone for ever. 
“ Thus perished one of the best and 
most exemplary of mothers, entirely 
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from anxious solicitude about a son, 
who, in spite of all admonition and re- 
monstrance, had allowed the growth 
and practice of disobedience, for several 
years, to embitter his kind parents’ 
lives; and whose headstrong violence 
and self-will, at last, brought the being, 
whom he most loved on earth, to a pre- 
mature grave !” 

The narrative now rapidly approach- 
esto its close. William perishes, bis 
father dies in purity and resignation. 
John, after perilous adventures, meets 
Marion, and marries her. Helex too 
has her share of suffering ; but John,in 
memory of the past, welcomes her to 
Eskdale, where she subsequently be- 
comes the wife of her father’s successor 
in the living. ‘This book is obviously 
the work of a writer who could do 
superior things, if any thing is superior 
to teaching our fellow pilgrims the 
nearest way to the purest happiness. 








From the Literary Gazette. 
KING COAL’S LEVEE, 


OR GEOLOGICAL ETIQUETTE, WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES ; AND THE COUNCIL OF METALS. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, BARON BASALT’s TOUR. London 1819. 


Vy tex we took up this little vol- 
ume, we were impressed with a 
conviction, that the subject was too ua- 
accommodating to be bent into any 
torm so agreeable as the Butterfly’s 
Ball, on the model of which it seemed 
to be constructed. A levee of primi- 
tive rocks ; a personification of the den- 
sest and most prodigious substances of 
which our earth’s crust is composed ; 
an assemblage of inert immense aod 
shapeless masses ; the action ofall the 
mighty matter of geological science, 
seemed to us, a priori, to defy the 

er of talent, however fanciful and strong, 
to range and mingle in any way that 
would not be forced a unnatural, 
Never were we more pleasantly disap- 
pointed ; for never did we meet the 
dulce and utile more happily united ; 
so that while we were intormed, we 
ould sing the ancient ballad— 


* Old King Coal wasa merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he.’ 


"Phe name of the author of this ex- 





cellent performance is, we understand, 

Scafe ; and he need not be ashamed to 
place it on a title-page, which introdu- 
ces us to a work, not only of seductive 
scientific usefulness, but of very con-: 
siderable humour and poetical merit. 
Certainly calculated to convey more 
solid information than the elegant poem 
to which we have alluded, the three 
pieces contained in this small volume, 
lead us most amusingly through the 
geology. of our island; and while they 
play, instruct us in the most essential 
parts of the system which classes, cha- 
racterizes, aud describes its various 
features and stratifications. This is 
done, principally under the idea of a 
levee held by King Coal and his Queen 
Pyrites, at which all the great lords of 
the land present themselves, As they 
appear, their habits and habitudes, their 
family connections and friendships, their 
external looks and internal formation, 
are severally dilated upon in the most 
ingenious manner ; and since the days 
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of Orpheus, we are convinced that no 
bard has made the rocks move in so 
gracelul astyle as Mr, Scafe. A few 
extracts will more fully exemplify the 
nature of this design, and show that its 
execution is equally felicitous with its 
conception. | 


King Coal, the mighty hero of the mine 
—Sprung from a dingy, but a far-fam’d line, 
Who, fathoms deep, in peace our earth possest... 
Curbed but in sway by ocean’s billowy breast. 
Would hold a Levee : by such gorgeous scene 
To please Pyrites, his alluring queen, 
Would wield the seeptre sovereign fate decreed, 
Enforce obedience, smile the weleome meed, 
And prove his power from Vectis to the Tweed. 
Forth flew the mindate ; earthquakes through the 

land 

Spoke in hoarse tones the monarch’s high command : 
Air caught the sounds, and in expansion free, 
Spread the deep word to Albion’s circling sea, 
Each ponderous sire, each grave or sprightly dame 
Must bow before the prince of smoke and flame ; 
Must bend their steps, howe’er unused to rove, 
To greet the dusky King, and his resplendent love, 

On ebon throne, with choicest gems inlaid, 
Sat the two tenants of earth’s darkest shade ; 
She, bright and blithe, and blooming as the spring, 
He stern and stately, * every inch a King.’ 
From vaulted roof, in glistening arches turned, 
Around the throne the silvery gas-light burned : 
Rase high in air, with soft ethereal fire, 
That left the day no object of desire, 
Mirrors of Mica, black, red, green, and white, 
Mingling a rich and parti-colour’d light, 
Suspensive dwelt those silvery suns between 
And poured their changeful splendour on the scene. 


Duke Granite, weather-beaten Gne- 
iss, Marquis Slate, Countess Porphyry, 
Karl Serpentine, &c. respectively arrive, 
and are appropriately introduced. But 
we pass to the account of another per- 
sonage. 


Near these disputed lands ;—in Cambria‘s vale 
— Within thy bounds, romantic Borrodale |— 
Liv’d one Plumbago, of mix’d parentage, 
But as a drawing-master quite the rage. 
A shining character upon the whole, 
And distantly related to King Coal : 
Butah ! that honour was of little weight, 
For his was but a melancholy fate ; 
—The object of tyrannie pow’r was he, 
They held him barr’d in close captivity : 
At stated times his goods they bore away, 
And sold them boldly in the face of day- 
But such effect had their vile treatment wrought, 
He could not last mueh longer it was thought. 


The elder and younger Sandstone, 
Sir Lawrence Limestone, and others, 
next occupy the canvass ; the latter is, 

we think, capitally pourtrayed. 
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Old Sandstone still stood curv’d in awkward bow, 
And studying to retreat, he scarce knew how, 
When, with firm step, and features mark'd- by 

thought, 
Sir Lawrence Limestone the high presence sought, 
He was a man of stern and grasping soul, 
Extensive districts bow’d to his controul. 
Of humour fertile, other’s gloom to mark ; 
Yet could himself at times look very dark, 
Rather forgetful of his friends, when parted ; 
Nay, sometimes he had seem’d quite hollow-hearted. 
The fame of wealth he very justly bore, 
Could always boast of pockets lined with orc, 
Though annual thousands from those pockets ran 
In dilettanti whims that mark’d the man. 
A virtuoso—love of nature ruled 
At times his mind and every action schooled. 
His was the pleasing duty to uufold 
What * ocean’s dark unfathomed caverns’ hold ; 
Each spiral tube fantastically wreathed ; 
Each chambered shell, in pearly lustre sheathed ; 
The blushing star ; the sea-flower’s lilied head, 
With flexile stalk upon its rocky bed, 
Articulated, curving with light sweep: 
And all the living antlers of the deep. 
His was the pleasing duty to preside 
Where science spread her reign sublimely wide, 
His to direct a bright and chosen band 
In sage researches o’er the sea and land ; 
His to trace nature through her wildest pranks, 
—And second only to Sir Joseph Banks, 
To chemistry Sir Lawrence too inclin’d 
With all his wonted energy of mind. 
Combin’d his agents in proportions due, 
Then forth the healing mineral waters drew : 
Saline, sulphureous, or bright sharp carbonic.. 
Miidly aperient, or as mildly tonic... 
All in the brimming glass went freely round, 
All willing throats, but squeamish stomachs found, 
Where airy Har:owgate oft reads the trace 
Of deep disgust on woman’s lovely face.. 
Where Avon's tide runs muddy to the sea 
From Bristol, seat of quiet luxury... 
Where Matlock iooks from its romantic vale 
On frowning hills, that storms in vain assail... 
To great Sir Lawrence flow’d unceasing wealth, 
And to earth’s happy sons increasing health. 
* * * * * * ¥ 
Four sons had great Sir Lawrence ; and the four 
A different stamp of menta! habits bore. 
The first—but here the muse would fain suppress 
The Baronet’s gay youthful thoughtiessness, 
Did not all-rujing truth the theme pervade; 
She says * reveal,’ and she must be obeyed— 
The first, illicit love to being called, 
When fair Magnesia his warm sou! enthralled : 
Long at her feet he breathed the ardent vow 
Ere yet the lineal honours graced his brow. 
This was the fruit ;—and on his sallow face 
A mother’s fondness might her features trace : 
Her temper too around the stripling clung, 
Display’d in quick causticity of tongue. 
Cast on the world, a father’s warmth unknown, 
The part he play’d in life was al) his own: 
In him the younger Sandstone promptly found 
A led companion through each freakish round. 
The next was Lias Limestone, hight Esquire, 
Perhaps the nearest embiem of his Sire ; 
Born, happier youth ! in wedlock’s holy bands, 
And blest with wider and more fertile lands, 
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Endow’d with active mind and feelings strong, 

He might have walk’d respected ’mid the throng, 

Had he not yielded up his sense of right 

To one Jack Clay, a noted parasite ; 

Whose mind with his would just such contrast hold 

As brass pourtrays when rang’d by sterling gold. 

Beneath such guidance, to fair virtue’s meed, 

To good men’s praise, oh ! how could he succeed ! 

—Explain this enigmatie influence ? 

—Why thus it stands—Art versus Indolence. 

O’er him, in sensual pleasure drowning worth, 

Night sorrowing wept,and day came blushing forth. 
On Lias had a father’s care bestow’d 

The knowledge whence his riches partly flow’d. 

In that bright theatre of fashion’s dreams 

Where Bladud first disclos’d hygenian streams, 

Where gouty peers, and dowagers of wealth 

In floating robes, are parboiled into health, 

And where gay Cheltenham from her double urn 

Grants sickly visitants a blest return, 

Form’d by his skill, the crystal waters drew 

From the mix’d votaries ample revenue. 

But Clay was purse-bearer ; andtobesure ff 

Knew well the reason why his freind was poor, 
Of native genius blest with ample store, 

Squire Lias nurs'd one useful talent more, 

On the smooth stone he bade the graver trace 

The iaimie form, the we!l-remembered face ; 

Thenee quick transferred, the fond memorial bear § 

To the sad sire’s, or hapless lover’s care, 

Seeking the summer-shade, to weep in silence there. 
The third young worthy, sprung from Limestone 

Hall, 

Was Mr. Oolite, plump, pale, and tall ; 

But delicate whene’er from home he came, 

Till sun and air had braced his languid frame... 

Calm was his soul, on building only warm ; 

Square, paragon, and crescent,every form 

That art masenic on our earth hath laid 

He aptly knew, and lent his needful aid. 

He too, where Bladud’s boiling springs arise, 

Joyed in the city’s still-increasing size ; 

And, gazing forth to Lansdowne's airy site, 

Said with a smile, ‘ Behold my lawful right !” 

He came not to the Levee ;—the harsh sound, 

The heaving shock that spread that mandate round, 

And earth’s convulsions at the gathering throng, 

Were far too much for nerves at no time strong- 
The youngest son to Chalk had ehanged his name, 

Some large estates had fee’d him to the same, 

That through the southern shores of Albion’s Isle, 

And eastward turning, ran for many a mile. 

Ofform consumptive, and of sickly hue, 

Dilapidating coughs he often knew. 

To writing prone, though not o’er-stocked with 

sense : 

—A thing with which some writers can dispense. 

In several counties boasting great connections, 

Was sure to be returned on all elections ; 

—Poor talents there are no severe objections. 


In this easy and clever way we are 
brought acquainted with Marl, Clay, 
Gravel, and ail the rest of Britain’s geo- 
logical family. We cannot resist ano- 
ther extract : 


Baron Basalt, though late, strode boldly in 
With Lady Greenstone, and young master Whin ; 
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Attended by their foot-page Zeolite, 

In a tight dress of peach-blossom and white : 
—’T was Lady Greenstone’s fancy, to array 
The paie-faced chit in this fantastic way. 
Slight was his homage, and his lady’s too, 

— Who from the Baron always took her cue. 
Then did his eye giance round with action kecn, 
—Alas ! no crouded columns graced the scene. 
Anon he whispered in his lady’s ear... 

* Fairhead and Staffa not like this appear! 
Palace, forsooth !—a pig-stye should it be : 
Scarce fit for that :—No: Fingal’s Cave for me! 
Then sneered, and showed no tokens of respect : 
Indeed, no wonder—when we recollect 

He was consummate as an architect ! 

The monarch’s frown returned: he long had known 
That haughty Baron's disrespectful tone. 

Of restless spirit : a rebellious man : 

Had oft deranged each best-concerted plan ; 
Thwarted his views : his courts in bitter fray 
Trod unatoned, and urged the troubled way : 
Prompt to oppose, to barricade, to sap: 

—In short, the family was all a trap. 


In the end, acommotion takes place ; 
and with such personages at Court, our 
readers may believe that it was dread- 
ful: but we are sure, that, after perus- 
ing what we have already transcribed, 
it would only be anticipating a treat, 
were we tocopy any more; as King 
Coal’s Levee will soon be in every 
hand—admirable for the young, and 
useful tothe old. The notes possess 
great merit; and the Council of the 
Metals, in consequence of King’s 
Coal’s denunciation of them for non-at- 
tendance,gives a brief,but excellent cata- 
logue raisonné, in verse, of these pre- 
cious substances. We select one passage 
for the sake of example, and of the 
note which accompanies it. After 
various speakers have delivered their 
sentiments, 


Molybdena quite warm, and Uranium rose, 

And from words the dispute would have ended in 
blows, 

Had notBismuth—who always could solder division— 

Interposed, and referred to the Baron’s decision : 

Who instantly bade all such bickering cease, 

And nodded in turn to the grey Manganese, 

Now he was a wight whom with reverenee they 
viewed, 

Whom the lessons of life had with wisdom endued : 

He had wandered afar, thro’ all Eurepe had strayed, 

And earth’s sons had, in arts, long acknowledged 
his aid. \ 

He was sparing of words—for he oft would observe 

That the tongue, unless bridled, is given to swerve : 

But since called to the task for the good of the state, 

He stroked his long beard, and thus joined the debate 

* It has ever appeared as I travelled through life, 

That between folks disparted there seldom is strife. 

King Coal has vowed vengeance because we decline 

Te hail and ebey him as prince ef the mine. 
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Now, to turn all his threats into nought I should say 

The best pian would be—to keep out ofhis way.’ 

He ended ; and loud acclamations were heard, 

* What logic! What wisdom! What force in 
each word !° 

All voices declared further cavil should cease— 

All sounded the praises of grey Manganese-~ 

And as for King Coal...’twas agreed not to fear him... 

*Twas settled nem. con. they would never come 
near him ! 

Then the council dissolved: they sped separate 
ways... 

But not till the Baron, in elegant phrase, 

Had addressed their condolence and thanks to the 
knight: 

Who was led out by Zine in indifferent plight. 

But how seldom when many are joined in debate, 
Of the pilots that stand at the he/m of the state, 
Though professions, like manna, fall softiy around, 
And the lip sweetiy breathes unanimity’s sound 
Wiii sincerity in every bosom be found. 

To the letter they strictly adhere, just to serve 

Asa mantle, when wide from the spirit they swerve. 
Now, though [ron agreed not to visit the King, 

To provide for his sons was a different thing : 
With the vote that he gave for the good of the nation, 
He had mentally treasured this slight reservation. 

So he sent for Jack Clay*--who wasalways at hand 

* Thin argillaceous strata,containing sphero- 
idal nodulesand flat masses of clayey iron-stone 
occur subordinately in many of the shale beds of 
the great coal formation, and at this time sup- 
ply the principal iron founderies of Britain 
with ore. 





Thenodules often centain a vegetable nucleus, fi 


om which they derwe the outline of their ex- 
ternal form. This nucleus is usually a@ leaf or 
fragment of some of the plants that occur abun- 
danily in coal shale, and which also constitute 
the entire substance of the ceal itsely. 7 he 
traces of vegetable structure are usually lost in 
the beds of solid coal, in consequence of the 
pressure and chemical changes that have taken 
place ; but the shale is crowded with lively im- 
pressions of vegetables, generally leaves, of 
which the substance is converted into coal. In 
these cases the leaves are separated from each 
other by a very thin lamina of shale : but in the 
absence of such intervening lamina, the altered 
vegetables have become confluent, and their 
form is generally obliterated. See Parkinson's 
Organic Remains, Vol. 1. for anaccount of the 
natural process by which all vegetable matter is 
‘convertible to coal. ma 
Perhaps one of the most striking phenomena 
of geology is that enormous mass of vegetable 
matter which has been accumulated, ai avery 
early period in the history of stratification, to 
compose our coal beds. In this island alone 
many thousand square acres contain beneath 
them strata of coal, accumulated above each 
other, sometimes to the number of 40 or 30, and 
disposed like beds of stone in a quarry, and al- 
ternating with strata of shale and silictous sand- 
stone. In both the latter, vegetable remains are 
thickly disseminated, but not in quantity suffi- 
cient to be of any use. They also form separate 
lamine; or strata of vegetables converted to 
ure coal, varying in thickness from a quarter 
ef aninch to 30 feet and upwards. Coal is 
seldom worth working unless its thickness ex- 
ceeds one foot. The thickest bed of coal in this 
country is at Dudley, wherethereis a stratum 
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When the Metals, rich souls, would his service com> 
mand, 

And he gave the young firy to that dandy’s control. 

To be taught a fewairs, and to wait on King Coai-~ 

With anelegant note, that he trusted would clear 
him, 

For boomy had promised he ne’er would come near 

um. 


They went..and they found theKing quaffing his ale, 

And enjoying his pipe by the side of old Shale: 

They were rather surprised that old Shale was his 
friend, 

But bethought them, that kings sometimes love to 
unbend, 

Clay spoke..and in patience the King heard him out, 

Though he scarcely could tell what Ciay’s speech 
was about ; 

However, he kindly approved the connection, 

Consigning the brats to his crony’s protection, 


Basalt’s Tour is a whimsical notice 
of the chief basaltic formations in south 


Britain. We need only add, worthy 
of the preceding poems. 








(called the ten-yard coal)which measures some- 
times 12 yardsin thickness of solid coal. Its 
extraordinary thickness is supposed toarise from 
the union of three smaller beds, with out the in- 
terposition of the usual shale and sandstone. 

The ordinary thickness of good coal beds is 
from four to six feet. 

The history of the origin of these accumu- 
lated masses of vegetable matter, so aamirably 
treasured up for the use of mankind, forms one 
of the most difficult problems of geology. We 

nd im them the wreck of various genera of 
vegetables (many of them apparently tropical, 
others growing in colder latitudes, ) confusedly 
mixed together in the same stratum. They seem 
at their emalien to have been strewed over 
vast space, at the bottom of the then existing 
ocean, in regular strata, alternating with much 
thicker strataof shale and sandstone: the whole 
of which have since been much disturbed and 
broken by violent agents probably acting from 
beneath. 

The nature of the inclosed vegetables is also 
extremely singular, and is as yet little under- 
stood. They seem however tu consist entirely 
of plants of the most simple structure ( monoco- 
tyledonous, or acotyledonous), and may be re- 

erred principally to reeds, grasses, canes, equi= 
setums, palms and ferns. Plants of this kind 
display no trace of that more solid and compound 
texture which we find in timber trees and the 
dicotyledonous genera ; exhibiting in their inte- 
rior concentric rings, a central medulla, and 
medullary radii; whilst the substance of the 
monocotyledonous plants is disposed in fasciculi 
of longitudinal fibres, having a central open 
cavily likea cane or reed. Of modern plants 
these latter include some of the most elegant 
tribes, usually having a smooth, delicate, and 
tapering form, and being graceful in taeir 
proportions. 

Many species of the fossil ferns seem to have 
altained the gigantic stature which some species 
of that genus now arrive at in tr pical climates. 
Many coal plants resemble in outward form the 
stems of the cactus tribe, and are covered with 
an infinite variety of flutingsand lozenge-shap- 
ed configurations, containing points that ap- 


parently formed the bases of their spines of 
leaflets. 
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FRENCH ACCOUNT OF MILITARY SCIENCE IN ENGLAND. 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


REPORT TO THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, BY THE DUKE OF RAGUSA, ON A WORK BY THE 
CHEVALIER DUPIN.* 


re Academy hasrequested Messrs. 
De Prony, De Rossily,and myself, 
to give an accouut of a maouscript, en- 
titled a Journey to England, and Essay 
on the Progress of the Artillery, &c. by 
M. Dupin, a naval ordnance-officer; and 
it is this task that we are about to fulfil. 
The author of this manuscript undertook 
his voyage with the best possible means 
to render it useful: strong recommenda- 
tions, those talents so necessary to dis- 
tinguish clearly, and an ardent love for 
the sciences the success of which has 
already made him known. M. Dupin 
was every where well received. 

It is to the war-department that the 
traveller has paid particular attention ; 
and the account we are about to give 
will be freely drawn up, without follow- 
ing too closely the steps of the author. 


Military Establishments. 

M. Dupin bas surveyed with atten- 
tion the different military establishments 
in England,— Woolwich, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, &c. All that concerns the 
troops, the land and naval ordnance, 
and fortifications, depend entirely upon 
one office,which is named the ordnance- 
department. Woolwich is the most im- 
portant establishment: there are three 
workshops of every description for the 
construction of artillery, a foundry, ma- 
gazines, barracks, a college ; in short, 
every means for teaching, preparing,pre- 
serving, and employing, every thing that 
relates to the naval and land service, 
Every article that is made at Woolwich 
is with grandeur and magnificence. The 
grounds have been drained at a great 
expence, quays in granite border the 
Thames, heaps of sand, that it is incredi- 
ble to suppose tractable, are contended 
with and overcome by a steam-engine, 
the power of which is wonderful. The 
vessels are brought to the gates of the 
several magazines through docks con- 


structed with great art. These magazines Pe 


Coe = 





* M. Dupin’s own abstract of his Travels 
was published in the Atheneum, Vol. 4, p. 471, 
Vol 5. p. 12, 112,145. His great work is pre- 
paring for publication in both countries. 


are remarkable for their great extent and 
beautiful construction, the constant re- 
pair in which they are kept, the canals 
which separate them in case of fire, the 
iron-bridges which unite them together, 
and the great quantity and well-classed 
stores which they contain. Govern- 
ment stores are made at Woolwich: 
elsewhere they are but depots. Small 
arms and powder are in England trad- 
ing articles, which government purchase 
as they want them, after having had 
them proved. 

They only make at Woolwich the 
brass cannons; those in iron are made 
at the cannon-foundry in. Scotland, 
which is a very large establishment, and 
all its works have been brought toa 
singular degree of perfection. Ports- 
mouth and Chatham are, after Wool- 
wich, the principal depots for artillery ; 
to which is added that of the navy: 
the same grandeur in the works, the 
same order, the same care, and as large 


a quantity of stores, are to be found 
there, 


Fortifications, 

Portsmouth and Chatham, which are 
such important positions,and which con- 
tain such extensive military means, are 
fortified ; their strength has been in- 
creased since the time of the French 
camp at Boulogne; and Portsmouth 
is remarkably deferded by its waters, 
béing insulated by moats. At Chatham 
there is sufficient accommodation in the 
fortifications to lodge continually bodies 
of sappers, miners, and pontoon-men. 

The fortifications in England have 
nothing in them remarkable : it is from 
French books thatthe English engineers 
have learnt to construct them: there,as 
elsewhere, Vauban’s principles are fol- 
lowed. The works of Carnot are much 
esteemed, and they wished to try part of 
Montalembert’s system; but the ex- 
nses were such, that even the English 
finances could not support it. 
ingenious details, but of a secondary 
consideration, have been taken from the 
French authors, and put into execution 
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by the English engineers. There are 

on the coast towers of defence, of a 

construction more simple than our own. 
Machines. 

What is most remarkable in the Eng- 
‘ lish artillery, are the machines they 
make use of for its construction. ‘The 
usual mechanic has made such progress 
in that country, and the secondary 
artizans possess so much ingenuity, that 
the military manufactures ought natu- 
rally to receive considerable improve- 
ment. Ja England man is thought 
much of ; their object i is to employ only 
his mind, and leave to beasts of burden 
the care of producing the necessary force 
of motion. Thesteam-engine, hydraulic- 
press, and several combinations of these 
two machines, are at present the princi- 
pal agents of English industry. 

The English steam-engines are 
brought to a high degree of perfection. 
You see them with astonishment work 
before you without noise or impedi- 
ment: they are regular, compact, punc- 
tual, and sufficiently powerful to pro- 
duce the strength of from 200 to 300 
horses, and of a rapidity that increases 
to the extreme, as it is required. 

The hydraulic-press of Pascal, im- 
proved by Bramah, proved itself to be 
extremely advantageous in different 
ways. It was by means of this press 
that the English reduced their equip- 
ments, provisions, and, above all, their 
forage, toa bulk exceedingly compact, 
which became easy to transport, and 
procured that great abundance to the 
army of Portugal, in the presence of au 
enemy, who was deprived ofevery thing. 
Thus you see, in the middle of the 
English arsenals, the man to whom 
Bramah’s lever gives the arms of filty 
men, present to instruments, animated 
by the steam-engine, matters which 
seem to work of themselves. Wood, 
iron, brass, are acted upon by saws,— 
planes, knives, wedges, files, and gimb- 
lets, which are modelled in a thousand 
different ways, and at will assume every 
shape, without effort, without noise, and 
with incredible velocity. 

The Emperor of Russia, in passing 
through England, bought two presses 
from Bramah, and thirty steam-engines, 
not to make a useless decoration in his 


Machines—Hydraulic Press of Pascal. 
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Museum, but to establish them in his 
arsenals, Let us observe here, that the 
steam-engine originated in France, and 
is at present one of the chief causes of 
the prosperity of England; that the 
hydraulic-press was a French i invention; 
that the mechanic Brunell wasa F rench- 
man, and at this very time superintends 
the principal works that are carried on 
there. What is there that the genius of 
the French has not produced? . What 
production is there that the English 
government has not derived benefit 
from 2 
Miktary Instruction. 

A thorough instruction being the first 
step towards success, the English have 
for some years past paid redoubled atten- 
tion to their military education ; and, 
above all, they are determined to have 
a great number of officers of artillery 
and engineers, who are not inferior to 
those of any nation. In 1806, they 
established at Woolwich, on a very large 
scale, a college for the artillery and 
engineers ; they have constructed large 
buildings, with every necessary appen- 
dage, apartments, halls, laboratories, 
libraries, cabinets of models, &c. Pro- 
fessors have been appointed, who have 
suitable apartments, where lectures are 
The students are examined, 


given. 
after a twelve-month’s preparatory 
studies, and the candidates admitted 


remain four years at college, at the ex- 
ence of government. 

The instruction of the pupils is in 
the mathematics, physic, chemistry, me- 
chanism, fortification, geodesy, topog- 
raphy, &c. &c.—the application of the 
theory of all these sciences to the prac- 
tice of the military arts, the different 
kinds of design, the French language, 
dancing, fencing, &c. 

The English have established for their 
troops, as well as their officers, schools 
well organized and properly attended to, 
where they learn reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and a little of geometry and 
mechanism. The instruction in these 
latter objects to soldiers is neither illu- 
sive nor pedantic, in a country where 
very excellent elementary manuals, on 
the usual and profitable parts of all the 
sciences, have reached even the lower 
classes of workmen. 
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The schools for the troops have also 
their libraries; and the taste for reading 
is such among the soldiers, that lately, 
when a corps was setting out for the 
colonies, they clubbed to buy some 
books, which government did not fail to 
increase immediately at their own ex- 
pence. Generally, in England, they 
endeavour so much to -attach to them- 
selves useful people, that at Woolwich 
they have built a whole street of neat 
little houses, each of which serves as a 
separate barrack for the family of a 
married artillery-man. 

At the school at Chatham, our travel- 
ler saw the troops on an extensive plain 
drawn up for practical exercises: they 
were occupied in forming entrenchments, 
and in attacking them ; they were exer- 
cising in undermining, mining, &c. and 
the pontoon-train manceuvred, in silence 
and at command, bridges, which they 
extended, closed, &c. 

The English were far behind us in 
their military education twenty years 
ago: since that time they have studied 
our institutions, our army, Our wars, 
our success, our faults, our books, and 
our experience, They have copied 
from us: but the English are imitators 
who frequently surpass their models. 

The Train of Artillery. 

There are in the single depdét at 
Woolwich more than 10,000 pieces of 
cannon, an immense number of mortars, 
howitzers, carronades, swivels, &c. 

The Emperor of Russia was astonish- 
ed to see such a considerable quantity 
of ordnance, as for these twenty-five 
years past they have lavished their arms 
upon every nation that was willing to 
fight: they told him that, before the 
last war, they had 25,000 cannons, and 
stores in proportion, besides the enor- 
mous quantities which had been furnish- 
ed from other foundries, 

The parks of Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Plymouth, &c. are less worthy of notice 
than that of Woolwich; tho’ they also 
contain an immense quantity of artillery. 

The stores are put by in the magazines 
in the most orderly and careful manner ; 
every thing isclassed by its kind and 
size, and is dismounted and packed-up 
ready for immediate embarkation: so 
that, even from the middle of the coun- 
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try, England’can, in 24 hours after they 
have received the orders, send off an 
astonishing quantity of military stores. 

Enormous quantities of projectiles, 
exceedingly well made, are seen in the 
arsenals; some piled in heaps of from 
20,000 to 30,000 the others are in 
wood, loaded, and solidly packed-up. 

There are a great number of mortars 
for the defence of forts, a beautiful train 
of mountain-artillery,aquantity of forged 
and cast iron carriages for the coast and 
thecolonies, with fortand coast-carriages, 
which are naval carriages on a pivot 
ad la Frangaise. 

Improvements of the Artillery. 

The artillery-department 1s coatinu- 
ally endeavouring to improve; but, 
notwithstanding several ostentatious 
promises have been made, it does not 
appear that anything very destructive or 
remarkable has been newly-invented. 

Tn 1811 they tried before the Admi- 
ralty, as a new invention, combustible 
balls,which have been known in France 
some years past. 

The English have shells filled with 
case-shot, which they prize very much. 
The best judges of a destructive inven- 
tion, are those against whom they have 
often been used ; and the effect they had 
upon our troops, proves how necessary 
itis for us to adopt the use of them. 

Among the works which the search 
after perfection has caused to be under- 
taken in England, we distinguish, at 
Woolwich, the different species of can- 
non-ball practice commenced by Dr. 
Hatton. This ball-practice is continued 
by the chiets and professors of the arse- 
nals and the head school. A great deal 
of experience, perseverance, talents and 
money, are expended on it. They will 
teach the artillery of other nations the 
first elements of balistics, too little 
known: it is done with a very exact 
pendulum of great dimensions and 
sometimes by means of turning discs, 
invented by a French officer. 

They have made lately io England 
experiments, which they have well fol- 
lowed up, on the means of hghtening 
the great guns; these experiments have 
the naval service particularly for their 
object. Whatever security the English 
navy can aspire to, those who possess 
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that science do not occupy themselves 
with less ardour to bring it to perfection. 

Generals Congreve and Bloomfield 
are continually endeavouring to attain 
this great object: those of the former 
were spoken of with great eclat, as pos- 
sessing peculiar properties, which those 
of General Bloomfield did not. Both, 
- however, have been more advantageous 
for the service for which they were des- 
tined than the great guns, General 
Congreve is the most active promoter 
of inventions in the English artillery : 
he pays great attention to the construc- 
tion of the frames of cannons. He has 
published a pampbhiet on this subject ; 
but what is seen in this work, most 
strikingly recals to mind the Freach au- 
thors, particularly Montalembert. 

General Congreve has taken out a 
patent for this, which, without confer- 
ring on him the right to pass as its in- 
ventor, affords him the exclusive ad- 
vantage of selling to the ship-owuers of 
his own country frames of cannons that 
his patent restrains them from making, 
which would be very easy, alter reading 
the French works on the subject. 

It will appear, that the inventions of 
General Congreve have been often 
judged (at least publicly) in England, 
with that prepossession which is so 
easily established in that country for 
every thing that promises to add to its 
national reputation. 

The principal invention of General 
Congreve, are those rockets which bear 
his name. It is known that, before they 
were introduced in England, they were 
made use of by the Indians who fought 
against the English army at Seringapa- 
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tam: they have already been proposed 
io France ; but we have found, that 
what makes more noise than mischief, 
cannot be very useful in war. : 

It is believed in England, (at least it 
is said, but without any reason,) that 
these rockets have had great effect, par- 
ticularly at the battle of Leipsic. The 
artillery of different powers have 
thought seriously of them ; itis to be 
hoped that the French artillery, who 
have some right to set examples, will 
not follow this; for, out of a small 
number of especial cases, these rockets 
have had no effect : and it is humanity, 
more than military science,that ought to 
rejoice,if such arms were not used again. 

The English have rockets for the na- 
val and land service of all sizes, for in- 
fantry and cavalry, to burn, to throw 
case-shot, &c. 

General Congreve adds to all this his 
own inventions : new rockets, carrying 
a parachute, which, at the highest 
degree of its projection, unfolds, and 
walks majestically through the air; a 
bomb, which ought, if the wind is fa- 
vourable, to descend on some town,and 
set it on fire; and an artificial ball, 
which, brilliant as a planet, ought to 
throw a light on the movements of-the 
enemy. Arrived at this height, we 
cannot foresee where General Congreve 
purposes to stop; and, without doubt, 
his modesty rendered him too reserved, 
when he was forced to tell one of the 
Grand Dukes of Russia, that, if the 
war had continued, he would have 
placed the English army in such a situ- 
ation, as to have done without its can- 
non or its musketry. 








VARIETIES. 


I 


From the London Monthly Magazines. 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND.* 


io following particulars of the fate of 
the mutineers of the Bounty, Captain 
Bligh, are extracted from the Sydney (New 
South Wales) Gazette, of July 1819. 

“The following account I have just received 
from a Tabeitan woman, who was the wife 
of Isaac Madden, one of the mutineers. She 
has been apparently a good angry woman 
in her time, but now begins to bear the 
marks of age. She is marked on the left 
arm “ A § 1789” which was done by Adam 


* See Ath. vol. 2, p. 419, and vol. 4, p. 83. 


Smith, to whom the she attached herself at 
first, and sailed with him both before and af- 
ter the ship was taken. She has lately arri- 
ved hither in the King George from Nugahi- 
va, at which place she was left by an Amert- 
can ship, the Captain of which took her from 
Pitcairn’s Island to the Spanish Maine, and 
afterwards left her at Nugahiva. She has 
resided at Nugahiva about three months, and 
it is more than double that time since she left 
Pitcairn’s Island. 

When Fletcher Christian cut his cable and 
left Taheite, the following persons were on 
board the Bounty ;—-Fletcher Christiap, 
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John Main, Bill M’ Koy, Billy Brown, Jack 
Williams, Neddy Young, Isaac Madden, 
Matt or Matthew, and Adam Smith, nine 
Europeans; Teirnua, Niau (a boy), and 
Manarin, Tabeitans; Tararo, a Raiatean, 
and Oher and Titahiti, Tubuacs. The Ta- 
heitan women were Mauatua, Christian’s 
wife: Vahineatua, Main’s wife ; Teiv, the 
wife of M’Koy, whe was accompanied by 
her little daughter; Sarah Teatuahitea, 
Browo’s wife; Faahotu, William’s wife; 
Tevaura, Young’s wife, Teehuteatuaonoa 
or Jenny, Madden’s wife, before ment oned; 
Obuarei, Adam Swith’s wife; Tevarua, 
Matt’s wife; Toofaiti, Tararo’s wife; Ma- 
reva, common to the two Saheitus; and 
T aafacnea, common to two Tubuans. 

In their passage to Pitcairn’s Island, they 
fellin with alow lacoon island, which they 
call Vivini, where they got birds, eggs, and 
cocoa-nuts. They also passed between two 
mountainous islands. but the wind was so 
strong thy could not land. 

Wien they arrived at Piteairn’s Island 
theyran the ship ashore. Fletcher Chris- 
tian wanted to preserve the ship, but Matt 
said, ** No, we shall be discovered,” so they 
burot her. The island is small; has but one 
mountain, whichis not high but flat, and fit 
for cultivation. They put up temporary 
houses of the leaves of the tea, and afterwards 
more durable ones thatched with the palm, 
as at Taheiti. They found the bread fruit 
there, and all were busily engaged in plant- 
ing yams, taro, plantains, and aute, of which 
they made cloth. The account this woman 
gives of their proceedings inthis new country 
is very amusingto the Taheitans. Neddy 
Young taught them to distil spirits from the 
tea root. They made small canoes, and 
caught many fish, They climbed the preci- 
pices of the mountain, and got birds and eggs 
m abundance. 

In the mean time many children were 
born. Christian had adaughter Mary, and 
two sons, Charley and Friday. John Main 
had twochildren, Betsey and John. Bill 
M’ Koy had Sam and Kate. Neddy Young 
had no children by his own wife; but by 
Tararo, the wife of the Raiatean, he had 
three sons, George, Robert and William, 
Matt has had five children, Matt, Jenny, Ar- 
thar, Sarah, and a young one that died when 
seven days old. Adam Smith has Dinah, 
Eliza, poe and George, by his wife. 
The Taheitans, &c. have left no children. 
Jack Williams’s wife died of a scrophulous 
disease, which broke ovt in her neck. The 
Europeans took the three women belonging 
to the natives, Toofaiti, Mareva, and Tina- 
farnea, and cast lots for them, and the lot 
falling upon Toofaiti, she was taken from 
Tararo, and given to Jack Williams. Tararo 
weptat parting with his wife, and was very 
angry. He stadied revenge, but was dis- 
covered and Oher and him were shot. Tita- 
hiti was put in irons for some time, and af- 
terwards released ; when he and his wife 
lived with Madden, and wrought for him. 

Titahiti, Niau Teimua, and Mavarii still 
studied revenge ; and having laid their plan 
when the women were gone to the mountain 
for birds, and the Europeans were scattered, 
they shot Christian, Main, Brown, Williams, 
and Madden. Adam Smith was wounded 
in the hand and face, but escaped with his 
life. Ned Young’s life was saved by his 
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wife ; and the other women, and M’K »y,and 
Matt fled to the mountain. , 

Inflamed withdrinking the raw new spir- 
it they distilled, and fired with jealousy, 
Manarii k:Ned Temus by firing three shots 
through his body. The } uropeans and wo- 
men killed Manariiin return. Ni-u, getting 
a view of M’Koy, shot athim. Two ofthe 
women under the pretence of see'ng if he 
was killed, went and made friends with iim. 
They laid their plan, aud at night Niau was 
killed by Young. Taheiti, the only remain- 
ing nat.ve man, was dreadfully afraid of be- 
ing killed; but Young took asolemp 
that he would not kill him. The women, 
however, killed him in revenge for the death 
of their husbands Old Matt,ina drunken 
fit, declaring that he would kill F. Christian’s 
children, and all the English that remained, 
Was put todeath in his turn. Old M’ Koy, 
mad with drink, plunged into the sea and 
drowned himself; and Ned Young died of a 
disease that broke out in his breast. Adam 
Smith therefore is the only surviver of the 
Europeans. Several of the women also are 
dead. Obuarei and Tevarua fell from the 
precipices when getting birds. Teatuahitea 
died of the dropsy, and Vahineatua was kil- 
led. being pierced by a goat in her bowels 
when she was with child. The others were 
still alive when the women left. 

The descendants of the Europeans, for 
there are no descendants of the natives, are 
very numerous. Of Christian’s family,Mary 
Christian remains uomarned. Charley Chris- 
tian married Sarah, the daughter of Teio.-- 
She has borne him Fletcher, emg and 
Sarah, and was wth child again. Frida 
Christian has got Teraura, formerly the wife 
of Ned Young.---She has borne him Joe, 
Charley, Polly, Pegzy,and Mary. All these 
descendants of Christian, together with 
Mauatua, or old Mrs. Christian, yet survive. 
John Main was killed by falling from the 
rocks, Betsy Main is the wife of young 
Matt, and has borne two sons, Matt an 
John. Sam M’Koy has taken Sarah Matt, 
and has by her Sam and M’Koy. Kate M’ 
Koy isthe wife of Arthur Matt, and they 
have children, Arthur, Billy, and Joe. Di- 
nah Smith is the wife of Edward Matt by Te- 
raura---She has a young son. 

They have hogs and fowls, and are very 
diligent in cu'tivating the ground: they 
dress their food like the Taheitans, having 
no boilers. They make cloth and clothe 
themselves like the Taheitans, the mea with 
the maro and tibuta, the women with the 
taren and tibuta. They have sent away 
their still, the fruitful cause of se mach mis- 
chief, in the American that calied last; and 
they have obtained a boat from him, which 
greatly adds to (heir comfort. The women 
work hard in cultivating the ground, &c.--- 
This woman's hands are quite hard with 
work. They havea place of worship, and 
old Adam Smith offictates three times every’ 
Sunday. He prays extempore, but does not 
read, Thetrr ceremonies of marriage, be: 
tism, and at funerals, are very simple. It 
does not appear that any of the people have 
learned to read. The first settlers disceur- 
aged the Taheitan language, and promoted 
the speaking English. This woman, how- 
ever, can speak neither English nor Tahei- 
tan, buta jumble of both. They speak of 
seeing two ships some years ago, which kept 
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in the offing, and did not come near the isl- 
and; except Master Folger as they call him 
and the two King’s ships, they have seen no 
ship till the American that brought away 
Jenny. Jenny says they would all like to 
come to Taheitior Eimao. We were think- 
ing that they would be a great acquisition at 
Opunohu alongside of the sugar works, as 
the have been accustomed to labor, for the 
Taheitans will not labor for any payment.” 


——~—aa 


FESTIVAL of the VINE-DRESSERS. 


Though the classic scholar will find little 
to approve in the composition and arrange- 
ment of the following festival, yet the friend 
of peace and mankind will not withhold sat- 
isfaction at the renewal of a scene of enjey- 
ment that had been interrupted by the poe oh 
ities of war. This festival was formerly cel- 
ebrated every five years, and subsequently 
every ten years; of late, the state of op- 
pression under which the country had groan- 
ed, prevented its being attempted daring an 
interval of twenty-two years. It was, how- 
ever,again repeated at Vevay,inSwitzerland, 
Aug.25,1819. The concourse of spectators was 
extraordinary. It consists ofa kind of sce- 
nic representation, analogous to the occupa- 
tion of those who offer it; a motley mixture 
of Bible personages, with the deities of an- 
clent mythology. Noah, for instance, is as- 
sociated with Bacchus, and each has his 
squad of attendant Bacchantes: Ceres and 

allas, found their places, and figured in 
cars worthy of such goddesses, amidst a joy- 
ous crowd of vine-dressers crowned with 
festoons of vine-leaves and branches of 
grapes, in the characters of dancing satyrs 
and exhilirated fauns. The dresses were 
rich, diversified, picturesque, and character- 
istic; the various actions were executed 
with gaity and grace, at least, equal to their 
precision, and those who were not too well 
read in the classics might easily fancy them- 
selves transported a couple of thousands of 
years back wards into the days of antiquity, 
when the deities really did 2: on Mount 
Olympus, and when the shepherds of Arca- 
dia were really those charming and simple 
and joyous swains, of whom we read so much, 
but know, alas ! so little. 

— 


ORIGIN OF CARICATURES. 


The turn ofthe English nation for bumo- 
rous political prints, first shewed itself in the 
reign of Queen Mary. An engraving was 
published, representing this Queen extremely 
thin, with many Spaniards hanging to her, 
and sucking her to the bone. 

——[— 


GYPSEY BALL. 


The ladies of Chigwell lately gave an ele- 
ant fete in the gypsey style, in the centre of 
pping, or Hainault Forest. The party, 
about forty in number, assembled at the foot 
of Hog-hill, and partook of a cold collation, 
during which a band of music, previously 
stationed on the spot, played a variety of airs. 
After the repast, dancing commenced on the 
turf,with the ** Voulez vous Danser” under the 
trees, decorated with garlands. Quad- 
rilles succeeded the country dances, and the 
company did not separate until late in the 


evening. 


TEA PLANT. 


The Emperor of China has sent to the Em- 
peror of Russia some imperial tea,( Zenopoma 
thea Sinensis.) This fant was brought to 
France in October 1817; and is said to be 
the tea commonly used by the Emperor of 
China andthe Mandarins. Ip France it has 
—maeny growe tee height of two or three 
feet. he best mode of preparing it, isto 
bring the plant to table, that the leaves may 
be plduked off and infused in the tea-pot 
while fresh. The infusion thus prepared is 
declared to be balsamic and stomachic iu the 
highestdegree. 


i 
ANECDOTES. 


An anecdote has been recorded of Mr. 
Boulton, which deserves record.---He was a 
man who mixed with the world, and went 
occasionaliy to court, where he was always 
particularly noticed by his Majesty. 

Soon after he was connected with Mr. 
Watt, he appeared at St. James’s on alevee 
day. Well, Mr. Boulton,” said the king, 
** | am glad tosee you. What new project 
have you got now? I know youare always 
at something new!” “I am,” said Mr. 
Boulton, ** manufacturing a new article that 
kings are very fond of.” ‘* Aye, aye, Mr. 
Bolton, what’s that ?”---** It is power, and 

lease your Majesty.’’---‘* Power! Mr. 

oulton, we like power, that’s true ; but what 
do you mean ?”---** Why, sir, I mean the 
power of steam to move machines.” His 
a pm was pleased, and laughing, said, 
** Very good, very good; go ov, go on.” 
His Majesty little thought that Mr. Boulton 
was manufacturing a power: that would ena- 
bie him to resist nearly all the world in arms, 
but which turned out literally to be the case, 
though neither his Majesty nor Mr Boulton 
saw the bappy end of the contest. 


Sir Thomas More wasso remarkably at- 
tentive to the education of his daughters, and 
brought them up with such strict attention 
to every thing that can charm, or be admir- 
ed, in a female, thatthe school of More was 
praised no less for its novelty, than the ac- 
complishments of its pupils. Erasmus, from 
whom we derive these particulars, and who 
was often an inmate of that delightful socie- 
ty, greatly captivated with the easy man- 
ners, the animated conversation, and extra- 
ordinary accomplishments of these young la- 
dies, could not help owning himself a com- 
plete convert to More’s sentiments of female 
education. Yetwhile he admired their im- 
provement, and shared in the pleasures it 
diffused, he could not help remarking to his 
frieud, one day, how severe a calamity it 
would be, if, by any of those fatalities to 
which the human race is liable, such accom- 
plished beings, whom he had so painfully 
and successfully laboured to improve, should 
happen to besnatched away !---‘* If they are 
to die,” replied More, without hesitation, 
‘6 would rather have them die well-inform- 
ed, than” ignorant.---This reply, continues 
Erasmus, reminds me of a saying of Phocion, 
whose wife, as he was about to drink the 
poison, according tohis sentence, exclaimed, 
** Ah! my husband, you die innocent !”--- 
“And would you, my wife,” he rejoined, 
‘*s rather have me die guilty ?”’ 
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LONDON 


IN SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER. 
A 
Extracted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Octeber 1819. 


_— is the famous period, then, 
when London is dull even to a 
proverb, and the country is endured for 
thirty or forty days. 

We—(who are a sort of parodoxical 
unit of that renowned aggregate body 
whose ethereal spirits are transmuted 
once a month into letter-press, in the 
shape of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag- 
azine,) we in all our anonymous dig- 
nity, are now lying stretched out ona 
chintz-covered sofa in the great city of 
London. We hearken to messages and 
flying news from every quarter where 
the wild winds blow, and we debate, 
and, in our wisdom, determiae upon 
the merit or importance of all. If, 
peradventure, ought of interest occur, 
straight we pin itdown upon our sheet 
of foolscap, and impress the fugitive 
into Our service. 

We have communications from the 
Stock Exchange and the Fleet ; from 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house and Newgate 
market; from the ‘T'raveller’s club 
(where each member must have tra- 
velled his 500 miles) and the Weaver’s 
company; from Covent Garden, and 
the west end of the town, and the so- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice; we 
lounge through the theatres, and glance 
somewhat carelessly at the company, 
and we are admitted to an unmolested 
view of the great square of J.incoln’s 
Ton, which is usually so full of bustle, 
but now like 

“ A world left empty ofits throng.” 

Every thing wears a"strange aspect. 
The hotel-keepers are painting their 
houses—the jewellers stand invitingly 
at their thresholds—the milliner has a 
petition in her face—and the beggar is 
not to be resisted —the Jinen-drapers are 
laying in their stock of winter patterns 
—the doctor has leave to enjoy him- 
self—the lawyer ceases from his toil— 
the tailor’s measure is an “idle instru- 
ment”—and the roll of a carriage is 
heard no more. 

There is something melancholy in 
all this; the spirit of assimilation car- 


ries us back to the past in a moment— 
to palaces of old, to temples, to towers 
almost forgotten—to pillars and tombs, 
and the scite of memorable cities of 
which now scarcely the dust remains. 

There is nothing that induces me- 
lancholy contemplation more than the 
sight of a great city in silence and de- 
sertion. Arural scene, however quiet 
and remote, has charms of earth,and air, 
and sky, that generate a livelier feeling. 
The heart expands to take in all its 
beauties ; the eye looks gratefully up 
to the wide heavens, and the senses are 
delighted with odours and flowers. 
We seem to be making acquaintance 
with nature, and we look forward to 
changes and improvements—there is a 
novelty in her shifting charms which 
amuses the spirit, and there is expec- 
tation to prevent it from sinking. But 
acity in its pillared solitude speaks of 
nothing but the past. It is the same 
as ever, or it has even a more mournful 
face. We never think of the time to 
come, unless it be to speculate upon 
probable decay. The seasons seem to 
have Expectation, and enjoy- 
ment, and fear, and dismay, may have 
been, but they are gone for ever. It is 
not merely solitude, but it is solitude 
without novelty,or apprehension,or hope. 

And what has this to do with Lon- 
don? Why, in truth, our part (the 
west) of the town, wears some such an 
aspect now. Palmyra and Egyptian 
Thebes seem, at times, to have been 
translated hither by that mighty African 
magician, so famous a remover of 
buildings in the time of Aladdin. At 
other times, while we wander through 
the more lonely streets, we are tempted 
to consider ourselves in the marble city 
discoursed of in oriental story ; and 
when we come upon a human being at 
a sudden turn, his footstep falls upon our 
ear like the one solitary voice that broke 
the silence of that enchanted spot. 

But to quit the west end of the town 
for “fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Totelligent reader! shouldest thou 







































chance to arrive in London shortly after 
thou readest this Magazine, hie thee 
unto the theatres-—tiere are something 
still worth thy seeing. There is, first, at 
Covent Garven. TheSteward. A 
“ Mr. Mordent,” on becoming the hus- 
band of a titled lady, disowns the child 
of a former humble marriage. He 
runs in extravagance, and is involved, 
as a matter of course. Honest “ Item,” 
his steward, is the person who princi- 
pally assists him onward to his ruin. He 
has a friend too who lends him money, 
and then requests that he will play the 
orator for him with a young girl whom 
he (the friend) wishes to seduce. Mr. 
M. consents to this after the proper al- 
lowance of struggles, and the young 
girl turas out to be bis own deserted 
child. The affair terminates in the 
usual manner, and reconciliations, and 
forgiveness, and love, and marriage, and 
. punishment, as the case may be, are dis- 
tributed among the good, the erring, 
and the bad. Macready is very great 
in this play, though, at times, we thought 
rather too violent ; his words are almost 
lost occasionally in his deep guttural 
tone. Why does he resort to this trick ? 
The second tragedian on the stage need 
not do this to render himself conspicu- 
ous. We know no one who so well 
depicts suppressed emotion as he, sav- 
ing, perhaps, Kean ; but Kean’s manner 
(for instance in the trial scene in the 
Tron Chest) is more in repose and ghast- 
ly; Macready is like the storm that 
mutters before it bursts. Farren, 
although he does not play Sir Anthony 
Absolute half, as well as Dowton, is at 
all times a clever actor, but in * Item,” 
in his pinching avarice and his smiling 
roguery, and lastly, in the fearful, 
though almost ludicrous, indications of 
a miser’s despair, he is surpassingly ex- 
celleot. ‘There is Jones too with his 
foot mercurial ; and Emery with a face 
like a shining copper kettle boiling over 
with indignation at his master’s follies. 
The Lyceum. This little theatre is 
always hvely and pleasant, One is not 
crowded so much as at Covent Garden, 
and there are always three or tour good 
comic performers, and half a dozen 
clever little actresses, who do their best 
to entertain us, and succeed. There is 
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Dowton so excellent in his infirmity of 
impatience. There is Harley with his 
merriment insisting upon a sympathetic 
grin. There is Wrench, the most easy 
of actors, on good terms with himself 
and every body else.—There is Wil- 
kiuson, the most forlorn of comedians, 
letting his tragical mirth escape at ever 
pore, like the water from the tub of the 
Danaides. There is Chatterly, who 
appears always to have just risen from 
dinner, round, little, and baif animated 
by some intoxicating spirit, like the 
dumpling with quic esilver in it which 
the conjuror displays. And now we 
come to the ladies. They are all 
young, and itis quite pleasant to look 
atthem. Miss Kelly is first and jore- 
most here as in other places. She is 
beyond competition the cleverest and 
most versatile actress Ou the stage—we 
have felt more deeply ber sobs than 
even the imposing tragedy of Miss 
O'Neil; but in comedy who is like 
her? She laughs, and weeps, and 
dances, and jokes, and sings, ull many 
persons not being able to fix their admi- 
ration upon one prominent excellence, 
are content to split their praise, and so 
defraud her of her due ia each. 

And now, what further can we say? 
there is really such a dearth of subjects— 


* How now, how now, what say the citizens ?” 


Ha! we had forgot. We thank Rich- 
ard for his hint. Yes—there 1s a 
schism in the city. ‘Turtleis no longer 
exclusively worshipped.—That Eng- 
lish Osiris has been shaken from his 
pedestal, The citizens have found 
other fish to fry, and have acquired an 
appetite for higher things.~Pudding 
gives place at lastto fame.—The sher- 
iff; have become ambitious, — They 
sigh for pre-eminence in office, and the 
chain of office (we do not like the 
badge) becomes an object of dispute. 
Guildhall trembles with the sound. 
Tiey debate with an anger and a ve- 
hemence which the Mayor himself 
cannot silence or appease.—And is it 
come to this? Gods! sha.l all this be 
borne? shall not dinners be eaten 10 
quiet, and has port lost its power to 
sooth ? The sheriffs may like talking, 
and be content with livery appl suse, but 
Non emnes arbusta juvant humilesque myrice- 
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We beg to mention things of more con- 
sequence, Majora Canamu-, as the 
poet says. Discussion is all very well 
in its way, and fora short period ; but 
jsa noisy stomach to be hushed with 
words? We say these things openly, 
and let the sheriffs take it as they list. 
We do not bite our thumbs at them, 
but we bite our thumbs: and will, if 
it so please us, be even melancholy ,and 
murmur io secret, If the sheriffs will 
be ambitious and virtuous, let them in 
God’s name begin ; but shall we, there- 
fore, have no * cakes andale?” Let 
any man who has taken bis beef (two 
pounds) ad his bottle regularly for the 
Jast tweaty years, think well of our 
rotest; and if he.disagree with us, we 
would ask him what he has gained by 
feeding thus devoutly so long. Wesay 
to the city * Look to it !” 
These reflections came upon us in 
consequence of the complaint ofa citi- 
zen, Whose dianer was spoiled,because, 
forsooth, he thought it might to hear 
the termination of the city debate, He 
stayed, though he felt that the mutton 
was that instant buroing, and the pud- 
ding below was even as accinder. We 
are pot allowed to mention the name 
of this patriotic individual; but did 
any of the Romans ever do as much in 
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their Apician time 1—This story nearly 
Overcame us when we heard it, as we 
were walking in the Green Park before 
breakfast. We were walking swiftly, 
and our appetite (never dull) went on 
increasing in proportion to our speed. 
We cannot but say that we sympathiz- 
ed heartily with Mr, . We wete 
moved even to commiseration. Noth- 
ing could have allayed our appetite or 
our feelings but the sight of a friend. 
It was a triend, though we ourselves 
knew him but by our brethren’s report. 
It was Tims. Yes, it was Tims indeed, 
worn with travel, aud lean with exces- 
sive exercise ; he was partly hidden by 
a beard of three days, but we noted his 
small grey eye peeping over these bristly 
palisadoes, reconnoitering and evincing 
a quickness and anxiety about his bag- 
gage that none. but a Londoner who 
bas travelled displays. I forgot fora 
few moments even my breakfast. This 
could not last long. I heard divers in- 
ternal sounds, unquiet, and fierce, as 
the barking dogs of Scylia, that re« 
quired immediate and serious attention, 
We went home, Tims and ourself, and 
of the quartern loaf and twelve eggs 
which greeted our eyes,in the space of 30 
mioutes nothing but the shells remained, 
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MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Nov, 1819, 


VERY singular experiment, or rather 

resnit,has lately been annou :ced, as ob- 
taiocd ‘vy VM. Gimbernath,a learned Spaniard, 
who is now cou sellor of the king of Bavaria. 
Having ascended the summit of Vesuvius, 
Dc. 4, 1818, he placed on one of the fuma- 
role (clefts or crevices of the crater, whence 
smo.e constantly issues) an apparatus for 
condevsing the vapour. By this means he 
obtained a somewhat considerable quantity 
of clear distilled water, which tasted of fat or 
grease, and smelt strongly of burnt animal 
substances. Thechemical tests to which this 
liquid was subjecte’, shewed clearly that it 
contained neither sulphuric acid, por any 
free acid. M.Gumbernath is of opinion that 


aE 





it is saturated with a matter partaking of the 
nature of anima! matter. 

Should this opinion prove to be well-foun- 
ded, it will afford ample occasion to ques 
tions of the most perplexing kind. ow 
can ahima! matter have supported such in- 
tense combustion during so many ages ?--Can 
fresh supplies furnish additional fuel from 
time to time? and whence come they f 
Must we go back to the opinion of the an- 
cients,and again talk of the giants, the Ti- 
tans, Enceladus, &c.? Was this opinion of 
the ancients founded on the knowledge, that 
the vapours of volcanos were blended with 
animal matter? And how did they obtain 
that knowledge ? &c. &c. 
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ANTIENT AND MODERN METEOROLOGIC PROGNOSTICS. 


From Time’s Telescope. 


PROGNOSTICS FROM ANIMALS. 


i. REVIOUSLY to rain and wind, or 

P stormy weather, neat cattle and 
sheep seem more than usually desirous 
of feeding in their pastures, and to leave 
them with reluctance ; also swine grunt 





loudiy, and retire to their sties ; geese 
and ducks wash themselves repeatedly 
and with little intermission, flying anx- 
iously backwards and forwards; swal 
lows fly low, and skim along the surface 
of the water, twittering with more 
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loudness than usual ; and poultry roll 
much in dust and sand, or gravel. 

2. Wet and windy weather is like- 
wise indicated by dogs becoming drow- 
sy and stupid, and exhibiting an evident 
reluctance for food, except grass (parti- 
cularly the species denominated dog’s- 
grass, or couch-grass) ; and by cats 


‘ Josing their vivacity, and remaining: 


within doors. 

3. Continued rain is announced by 
pigeons returning slowly to their cotes; 
a change from cloudy or unsettled to 
greater wet,by flies stinging and swarm- 
ing more than usual; and a sudden 
variation, accompanied with a storm, 
by wild ducks, plovers, bustards, and 
other aquatic birds, withdrawing to the 
sea-coast, or to the marshes. 

4. The contrary circumstances evince 
the longer or shorter continuance of fine 
weather ; to which may be added, that 
bees flying abroad, and labouring with 
that industry which has become pro- 
verbial ; crows croaking in the morning; 
the robin or red-breast singing early 
from the more elevated branches of 
trees; and gnats flying in a columnar 
form, within the rays of the setting sun, 
are all indications of fine or serene 


weather. 


Then thrice the ravens rend the liquid air, 
And croaking notes proclaim the settled fair : 
Then round their airy palaces they fly 

To greet the sun : and, seized with secret joy 
When storms are over-blown, with food repair 
To their forsaken nests and callow care.—— 
Their litter is not tossed by sows unclean .—— 
And owls, that mark the setting sun, declare 


A starlight evening, and a morning fair. 
DRYDEN’S VIRG. 


5. Against rain, earth-worms creep 
out of the ground, moles cast up more 
earth than usual, and spiders come 
abroad. 

6. Spiders’ webs appearing in the 
air, or on the grass and trees, and a 
more than usual appearance of glow- 
worms at night, are a sure indication of 
fair and hot weather. 

7. Iflarks soar aloft, and continue to 
sing for a long time, and kites fly high, 
we may expect fair and dry weather. 


Then, after show’rs, ‘tis easy to descry 
Returning suns, and a serener sky- 


8. If, after long continued dry 
weather, the sky is thickening and rain 
approaching, we may frequently observe 
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the cattle stretching their necks, and 
snuffing in the air with distended nos- 
trils, and often, before storms, assembled 
in a corner of the field, with their heads 
to the leeward. ' 

9. The missile thrush (turdus vis- 
civorus )in Hampshire, called the storm. 
cock, sings particularly loud and long 
before rain.* 

10. The swan. A _ correspondent 
observes, ‘I have for several years 
lived on the banks of a large river ; and 
having from my boyish days heard it 
observed by people living in the neigh- 
bourhood, that rough weather was near 
at hand, as the swans were flying, I 
have for the Jast five years made it a 
practice to watch the movements of this 
beautiful bird. I have invariabl 
found by observation, that when the 
swan flies any distance against the 
wind, however serene and fine the wea- 
ther may appear at the time, so certainly 
will a wind, amounting almost to a 
hurricane, ensue within twenty-four 
hours after the animal has taken wing, 
and, generally, within twelve. I have 
frequently, after seeing the bird take a 
flight, told my acquaintance that a storm 
was near at hand, who have laughed at 
my suspicion, as there was not the 
slightest indication of a change observa- 
ble: and afterwards, when the result 
has fulfilled my prediction, they have 
asked me by what sign I formed my 
prognostic.’ 

11. In men, frequently, aches, 
wounds, and corns, those keen and 
sensible announcers of every change in 





* The elder Tarquin proposing to make cer- 
tain innovations in the form of the Roman state, 
the augur Attius Navius publicly declared that 
he must not proceed,unless authorised by asign 
from heaven {the flight of birds]: whereupon 
the king, to put the bird-seer’s augurial skill to 
the test, asked him whether a certain thing, 
which he had in contemplation, could be aceom- 
plished? The augur answering in the affir- 
mative, the king ordered him to cut a whetstone 
in two witharazor: when (wond'rous to re- 
late! and much too wond’rous te believe) the 
the augur intmediately achieved the exploit.--- 

Val. Maximus, lib. 1,4,1. ( Thus far history. 
But the reader, I presume, will readily agree 
with me, that, altho’ there was but one Navius 
in the business, there were two knaves, who col- 
luded together, to impose on theignorant mul- 
titude. The stone,no doubt, was previously di- 
vided ; and the two parts slightly stuck or ‘aid 
together, so that they should miraculously come 
asunder at a touch of the bird-seer’s razor. ) 
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ihe weather, are more troublesome 
towards rain or frost. 

12. Virgil, in his first Georgic, has 
beautifully described the sensibility of 
the brute creation to the various chan- 
ges in the weather :— 


Wet weather seldom hurts the most unwise ; 

So plain the signs, such prophets are the skies : 
The wary crane foresees it first, and sails 

Above the storm, and leaves the hollow vales : 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 

The ehange of heaven, and snuffs it in the wind. 
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The swallow skims the river’s wat’ry face, 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. 
The careful ant her secret cell forsakes, 

And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks. 

Huge flocks of rising rooks forsake their food, 

And, crying, seek the shelter of the wood, 

Besides, the several sorts of wat’ry fowls, 

That swim the seas or haunt the standing pools, 
Then lave their backs with sprinkling dews in vain 
And stem the stream to meet the promised rain. 
The crow with clam’rous ¢ries the show’r demands, 
And single stalks along the desa rt sands, 
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From the Monthly Magazines, Nov. and Dec. 1819. 


THE NEGRO'S LAMENT FOR MUNGO PARK. 
1. 
yj HERE the wild Joliba 
Rolls his deep waters, 
Sate at their evening toil 
Afric’s dark daughters. 
Where the thick Mangroves 
Broad shadows were flinging, 
Each o’er her Jone loom 
Bent mournfully singing— 
“ Alas! for the white man ! o’er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we weleome the white-bosem’d stran- 
ger! 
2. 


“ Through the deep forest 
Fierce lions are prowling : 
*Mid thickets entangling 
Hyenas are howling ; 
There should he wander, 
Where danger lurks ever 
To his home, where the syn sets, 
Return shall he never. 
Alas ! for the white man! o'er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d stran- 
ger! 
3. 


“ The hands of the Moor 
In his wrath do they bind him ? 
Oh ! seal’d is his doom 
If the savage Moor find him, 
More fierce than hyenas, 
Through darkness advancing, 
Is the curse of the Moor, 
And his eyes’ fiery glancing ! 
Alas! for the white man! o’er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d stran- 
ger! 
4. 
** A voice from the desart! ’ 
My wilds do not ho!d him ; 
Pale thirst doth not rack, 
Nor the sand-storm infold him. 
The death-gale pass’d by, 
And his breath faild'd to smother, 
Yet ne’er shall he wake 
To the voice of his mother ! 
Alas! forthe white man ! o’er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we weleome the white-bosom’d stran- 


ger! 


5. 
* O loved of the Lotus 
Thy waters adorning, 
Pour, Joliba | pour 
Thy full streams tothe morning ‘ 
The Halcyon may fly 
To thy wave as her pillow ; 
But wo to the white man, 
Who trusts in thy billow | 
Alas ! for the white man ! o’er deserts a ranger, 
Ne more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d stran- 


ger! 
6. 


“* He launch’d his light bark, 
Our fond warnings despising, 
And sail’d to the land 
Where the day-beams are rising. 
His wife from her bower 
May look forth in her sorrow, 
Buthe shall ne’er come 
To her hope of to-morrow ! 
Alas! for the white man! o’er deserts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white-bosom’d stran- 
ger 19 
P.M. J. 
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TRANSLATION 
OF A FRAGMENT OF SIMONIDES, 


Where a Mother is described as thrown into the Sex 
in a chest with her infant Son. 


HEN Boreas pouring on the rolling tid’, 
Huri’d on the wave that closely jointed chests 
With tearful cheek the hapless mother cried, 
And in her arms her lovely Perseus prest— 


* Gh Lovely child! what woes I’m doom’d to bear 
Shut up inthis dread brazen-boited home, 

Whilst at iny breast jull’d by a mother’s care 
Thou sleep’st all reckless of the ills to come. 


By fits yon moon shines thro’ the azure sky, 

Yet car’st not thou for waves or rolling storm, 
That, passing, leave thy little ringlets dry, 

With faee conceal’d in purple vestments warm. 
But didst thou know thy future load of ill, 

How would’st thou listen to my tender prayer ! 
But sleep my child, and may the waves be still; 

And, oh! that still were this sad sea of care { 


pardon 
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But yet for this dear infant’s sake, to thee, 
Iery, O Jove ; whorcign’st without controul, 
That thou would’st change this awful dread decree 
And give some consolation to my soul.’ 
i — 


SONG. 
Tune—“* Banks and Braes.”’ 


O ! LOVELY is the morning caim, 
Its fragrance, and its spotiess hue, 

When every thing around is balm— 

The sky in smiles, the flowers in dew. 
But softer, fairer far than these, 

Or any thing beneath the sky, 
Is the fond ‘ook the lover sees 

Giance frum his maiden’s melting eye. 


And O! ‘tis sweet at even tide, 

To list the wild bird’s ming:ed lay ; 
Where happy, guiltless. side by side, 
They sing of joy on «very spray; 
But sweeter, dearer than this song 
Of harmony within the grove, 

fs melody that melts aiong 
The virgin lips of her we love. 


— ae 


THE SPRING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


6 lnaetsens whiter lilies which the early morn 
Seems to have new!y woven of sleav‘d silk, 
To which, on banks of wealthy Tagus born, 
Gold was their eradle, liquid pear] their milk. 


The blushing roses, with whose virgin leaves 
The wanton wind to sport herself presumes, 

Whilst from their rifled wardrobe he receives 
For his wings purple, for his breath perfumes. 


Both those and these my Celia’s pretty foot 
Trod up-~but ifshe should her face display, 
And fragrant breast—they’d dry again to the root, 
As with the blasting of the mid-day’s ray, 
And this soft wind, which both perfumes and cools 
Pass like the unregarded breath of fools. 
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YE PUGILISTS OF ENGLAND. 
By One of the Fancy. 


1. 
Y E Pugilists of England, 
Who guard your native sod, 
W \ose pluck has braved a thousand years, 
Cross-buttock, blow, and blood, 
Your corky canvas sport again, 
To mill another foe, 
As you spring, round the ring. 
While the betters noisy grow; 
While the banging rages loud and long, 
And the betters nvisy grow. 
2 






A Briton needs no poniards, 
No bravos ’long his street--- 
His trustis in astrong-roped ring, 
A square of twenty feet. 
With one-twos from his horny fists, 
He floors the coves below, 
Ast iey crash, on the grass, 
When the betters noisy grow ; 
When the banging rages loud aud long, 
And the betters noisy grow. 
3 


The spiritsof prime pugilists 
Shall rise at every round ; 
For the ring it was their field of fame, 
To them ’tis holy ground. 
Where Slack and mighty Belcher fell, 
Your man'y hearts shall glow, 
As yu peel, true as steel, 
While the betters noisy grow ; 
While the banging rages loud and long, 
And the betters notsy grow. 
.§ 


The Randal-rag of England 
Must yet terrifie burn, 

Till Ireland’s troublesome knight be beat, 
And the star of Crib return! 

Then, then, ye glutton pugilists, 
The claret red shall flow, 

To the fame, of your name, 
When the noise of bets is low ; 

When Sir Dan lies levelled loud and long, 
And the noise of bets is low. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


A Publication by Bonaparte’s Secretary 

during that period, and embracing the 
history of the two years from the banishmeut 
toElba to the battleof Waterloo,is among our 
forthcoming novelties. We understand that 
it furnishes some remarkable particulars re- 
specting the invitation sent to Elba, and the 

efection of Ney, whom Napoleon treated 
with great contumely after he got him to 
commit himself.--- Literary Gazette. 

The Papal Government lately totally de- 
stroyed Sonino, one of its own towns. which 
contained before this demolition about 3000 
inhabitants, on account of its being a recepta- 
cle for banditti. 

There are printed in London sixty three 
different newspapers, one huadred and twen- 
v in the several counties of England and 

ales,exclusive of Middlesex: and twenty- 
eight in Scotland; making together a total 
of two hundred and eleven public journals 
published in England. In Ireland they have 
about one third of the above number. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has written from 
Rome to one of his friends, that of the num- 
ber of Manuscripts found in the Ruins of 
Herculaneum, and which have been there en- 


closed during 1196 years, 88 have been un- 
rolled and are now legible. There are $19 
utterly destroyed, 24 having been given 
away as presents. It is hoped that from 100 
to 120 may yet be saved out of 1965 MSS. 
that remain to be unrolled and deciphered, 
by means of a chemical operation, which 
will cost about 3,0001. sterling. 

We do not recollect that we have recorded 
the opening of the monument erected in St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, which bas lately taken 
place. Ithas been executed by Canova, at 
the expense of his Roya! Highness the Prince 
Regent, and is said to have cost two thou- 
sand guineas. Itisan excellent performance : 
a basso-relievo, in white marble, of a pyrami- 
dal form, 27 palms in height. In the 
— which terminates in a Roman sarco- 
phagus, appears adoor, oneach side of which 
stands a genius of death. Pasquin has taker 
upon him to say, that the Prince Regent has 
placed them there, as centinels, to keep 
watch and ward that the pretenders who are 
enclosed at so great an expense should not 
quit their mausoleum, and revisit these up- 
per regions. Above this door are placed the 
three busts of James III. and his two sons. 
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